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The last leaf has dropped from the bough—the 
withered bough where it clung; 

Fluttering downward, a worthless thing, to lie 
and decay in the dust? 

Nay, rather, ’tis floating free, in an atmosphere 
heavenly pure, 

Fresh as in life's glad Spring, in the beautiful 
sunshine of God. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


It is to be hoped that the Boston school 
board will elect Mrs. Emily A. Fifield as 
soon as possible to fill the vacancy on the 
board of supervisors left by the resigna- 
tion of Mrs. Louisa Hopkins. There are 
several well qualified candidates, but Mrs. 
Fifield is facile princeps in the aftection 
and esteem of the people of this city, as 
well as in personal fitness for the posi- 
tion. There is no one whose electicn 
would give as hearty satisfaction to the 
general public, or be as good a thing for 
the schools. 


<-> 
> 





Miss A. M. Lougec has sent word to the 
Fair Committee that she wants two bar- 
rels of apples. Another friend wants a 
bag of self-raising buckwheat fiour; 
another wants several table-scarfs, of a 
kind that can be washed; and another an 
umbrella-stand or jardiniére **made with 
broken china.” Ifany League can secure 
contributions of these articles, these 
friends are ready to buy them at once and 
give the price io the Suffrage Association 
in advance of the Fair. Let us hear from 
others. 





——~@>—___—_— 


The Hartford Equal Rights Club, at its 
last meeting, voted to have a table at the 
Massachusetts Suffrage Fair, and sub- 
scribed for the WOMAN'S JOURNAL for the 
library of the Sociological School in that 
city. 


~@ 


All the political parties of North Da- 
kota have declared for woman suffrage. 


——~+@ >—_—__——_ 


Illinois women are registering as voters 
by thousands, and showing an active 
interest in politics which is revolutioniz- 
ing public opinion. All the Chicago daily 
papers are full of facts and comments. 
The Inter-Ocean of Oct. 14, in a leading 
article, says: 


Last week was marked in Chicago, and 
in Chicago politics, by the especial prom- 
inence of women. The only large political 
gathering of the week in this city was 
held under the exclusive auspices of Re- 
publican women, in the great hall erected 
a8 an audience-room for Professor Swing. 
It was addressed only by women, but the 
audience was of both sexes, and, while 
there is only one State office for which 
women can vote, Republicanism, pure and 
simple, was advocated, but without any 
aspersions upon the opposition. It wasa 
model political meeting, indicating the 
improvements in political methods to be 
expected from the general and complete 
enfranchisement of women. 


The Evening Post says: 


Not merely a few but the great majority 
of the women in all parts of the State of 
Illinois intend to cast their ballot for 
trustees of the State University at the 
next election. The information is not 
second hand; it comes from the women 
themselves. They are aroused and thor- 
Oughly in earnest in the matter. The 
Evening Post to-day is able to print a long 
list of the names of women who have 
signified an intention to vote and to sup- 





| 
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plement this with expressious of opinion 
from roy + They are quiet and tem- 
parse in their expressions, but they real- 
ze the importance of the concession made 
to them, and expect to secure further 
privileges in the near future. 

The Tribune says: 

Women are taking a lively interest in 
the coming election and will poll a big 
vote. Returns from the various county 
seats in Illinois show that they are pre- 
paring to exercise their new rights. en 
are being influenced by the enthusiasm of 
the fair sex. The 7ribune presents below 
returns from fifty-one counties as to the 
part women are taking. It is apparent 
that there is a general interest in the right 
of suffrage that will in many cases prove 
a perplexing factor in the estimates of 
probable results. 


The Jerald says: 

The Republican women of the Eleventh 
Ward held a very enthusiastic meeting at 
the Lincoln Club House Friday afternoon. 
Mrs. L. B. Shattuck, chairman of com- 


mittee on organization, addressed the | 
meeting, giving practical suggestions as 


to methods of registering and voting. The 
cflicers of the meeting were: Mrs. E. G. 
Clark, chairman; Mrs. E. L. Stewart, 
vice-chairman, and Mrs. J.C. Polly, sec- 
retary. 

——_-@>—___—__—_— 

The Mary A. Logan Club, of Thirteenth 
Ward, had a large and enthusiastic meet- 
ing on Friday night at Michles Hall, 
corner Western and Grand Avenues. The 
capacity of the hall was taxed to its utter- 
most. The following speakers addressed 
the meeting: O. T. Bright, candidate for 
county superintendent of schools; Mrs 
Annie Campbell, R. A. L. Dick, Mrs. 
Melinda Porter, James K. Barry, Mrs. 
James K. Iroke, O. N. Carter, candidate 
for county judge; A. O. Cooper, candidate 
for Probate clerk. Miss Kittie Ship sang 
‘*The Star Spangled Banner” in excellent 
manner. A great feature of the occasion 
was the singing by the Colored Quartette, 


| which was highly enjoyed. The women 


of the Thirteenth Ward are thoroughly 
aroused in the interest of the Republican 
ticket. Another mass-meeting will be 
held Monday night at Republican head- 
quarters, No. 809 Lake Street, to which 
all Republican ladies are invited. 
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Market Hall, in Pullman, was packed | 


to overflowing with men and women last 
night, come to tender a hearty and earnest 
reception to Senator Shelby M. Cullom. 


er 


There will be a meeting of the Republi- 
can women of the Fifteenth Ward Monday 
evening at eight o’clock, at the residence 
of Miss M. Thorson, No. 873 Shober 
Street. 


ter 


There will be a meeting of Republican 


women of the Tenth Ward at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Hawkins, No. 1126 Millard 
Avenue, Monday at 3 P. M. 


er — 


The Democratic women also are mov- 
ing. Every party is on the alert, and 
every party in its State Convention has 
nominated a woman for Trustee of the 
State University. The weekly meeting of 
the Democratic Women’s Central Com- 
mittee was held at the Palmer House, Oct. 
13, followed by a public meeting in the 
balcony clubroom. Mrs. A. V. H. Wake- 
man presided over the latter. General 
Herman Lieb, Mrs. Charlotte Holt, Mrs. 
Florence W. Meech, and Miss Louise Fos- 
kette spoke in favor of the party’s candi- 


dates for trustees of the State University. 


Richard P. Morgan, one of the trustees 
of the university, expressed his delight 
that the women were permitted to vote 
for trustees, and that each party had 
named a woman candidate. Their services 
are needed in the management of the 
university, and he regretted that an agree- 
ment could not be made between the 
parties for the election of all the women 
candidates. With women on the board of 
trustees, parents all over the State would 
have more confidence in the university, 
and would not hesitate to send their 
daughters to an institution where women 
helped to govern and direct. 

Announcements were made of the fol- 


lowing Democratic women’s meetings: | 


Saturday afternoon, in the hall at Harri- 
son and Halsted Street, the women of the 
Nineteenth Ward; Monday evening, at 
eight o’clock, in the theatre at South 
Chicago, for the women of the Thirty- 
fourth Ward. 

——§_+or—___—_- 

Ruth F. Durgan is a power for woman 
suffrage in the First Congressional Dis- 
trict of Kansas. She has personally or- 
ganized fifteen leagues since July 15, and 
expects to form two more during the 
present week. She writes from Atchison: 
‘*We are not asleep in the First District, 
if we do not parade the fact. I talk 
Woman’s Column right along.” 


+ 
or 


The Boston Herald says: 
This is ladies’ week in the Vermont 


Legislature. This doesn’t signify that 
any legislation affecting the ladies is to 





be considered, but that the wives, sisters, 
cousins, aunts and sweathearts of the 
members are due in Montpelier, where a 
round of social festivities will be in order, 
ending with a dance. That is the extent 
of the agitation of the women of Ver- 
mont. . 

The Herald, ugaally so well-informed, 
is apparently not aware of the extent of 
the ‘‘agitation”.for woman suffrage among 
the women of the Green Mountain State, 
or of the progréssive attitude of the men. 
For years the Vermont Legislature has 


had before it at every session petitions 
signed by thousands @f Vermont women, 
and a municipal wo suffrage bill has 
several times passed, one or the other 
branch. Last session the bill passed the 
House by a majority of 149 to 83, and 
came so near passing the Senate that a 
change of half a dozen votes would have 
carried it. 
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The New York World relates that 

twenty-three years ago James Wheeler, 
of Jersey City, drew $9,000 from the 
| bank, the savings of years, and disap- 
| peared, leaving behind him a wife and 
fifteen children. The deserted woman 
| Struggled to support her family, but one 
| by one the children died, until only three 
| now remain. On a recent night Mr. 
| Wheeler turned up at No. 281 Grove 
| Street, Jersey City, the residence of his 
| wife, now a woman of seventy years, and 
| begged for forgiveness. She not only re- 
| fused to listen to him, but shut the door 
}in his face and told him never to call 
| on her again. The WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
commends Mrs, Wheeler to the considera- 
tion of the novelists and philosophers who 
are discussing the ‘‘new woman.” 





DR. BUCKLEY ON EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 

Dr. Buckley says: ‘‘ ‘No taxation with- 
out representation’ as an abstract princi- 
ple is just, but it does not follow that the 
representation must be identical.” But 
in the present case the legal representa- 
tion is wholly lacking. George William 

Curtis said : 

It is not true that, in the ordinary and 
honorable sense of the words, women are 
represented. Laws are made for them by 

| another class, and upon the theories 

| which that class, without the fear of 
| political opposition, may choose to enter- 
tain, and in direct violation of the princi- 
| ples upon which, in their own case, they 
tenaciously insist. 
Dr. Buckley says that ‘‘woman’s influ- 
ence in forming the characters and prin- 
| ciples of the lawmakers ensures care for 
her.”” Women have always had an influ- 
| ence in forming the characters of the law- 
makers. Yet, up to the time when the 
| equal rights movement began, the laws in 
| regard to women were almost incredibly 
| bad. Even now they leave much to be 
| desired. 

| Dr. Buckley says: ‘‘The authors of the 

| Declaration of Independence, the framers 

| of the Massachusetts bili of rights, did 

| not perceive any incongruity between 

| declaring that ‘all men are born free and 
| equal,’ and that there should be ‘no taxa- 
| tion without representation ;’ that ‘gov- 
| ernments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed,’ and at the 
same time relieving women from the 
responsibilities and burdens of govern- 
| ment.’”? The authors of the Declaration 
|of Independence did not perceive any 
| incongruity between declaring that ‘‘all 
| men are born free and equal,” and sanc- 
| tioning human slavery; or between de- 

claring that there should be ‘‘no taxation 

without representation,” and excluding 
|/men from suffrage because of their reli- 

gious opinions. The logical application 
| of the principles laid down by the fathers 
| goes beyond what the fathers themselves 
| perceived, in more than one particular. 

Dr. Buckley says: ‘Taxation is not 

| levied upon the property of women upon 

| different principles, but upon property as 
| such, by whomsoever held.” That is not 
| the point. The point is that, while the 

taxes are levied equally upon the property 
| of men and women, the women have no 
| yoice as to how the money shall be spent. 
| What is complained of is not unequal 
| taxation, but taxation without represen- 
| tation. 

| Dr. Buckley says: ‘*The property rights 

| of woman are better protected now than 

| they could be if she were actively engaged 
in politics.” In most of the States of the 
| Union the property laws are still unequal 

‘as between men and women, even after 

all the improvements of the last fifty 

years. To show that women’s property 
rights are better protected now than if 
they could vote, Dr. Buckley says that 
when it was proposed to pave a certain 
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street contrary to the wishes of the prop- 
erty-holders, mostly widows and single 
women, some of them went to the author- 
ities and succeeded in persuading them 
not todoit. Butif these women had had 
votes, they would not have needed to do 
any persuading. As one of them told Dr. 
Buckley, ‘‘Such a thing would not have 
been attempted.” Dr. Buckley admits 
that she was ‘‘a lady of rare intelligence,” 
and that she regarded the incident as an 
argument for suffrage. She well might. 
It was only a chance that the women’s 
persuasions were successful. In many 
cases they are not. 

Dr. Buckley says that ‘‘the consent of 
the governed is and must be taken for 
granted, except as changes are made by 
constitutional methods.” But it has often 
been taken for granted unwarrantably in 
the past in regard to various classes of 
men. We claim that it is now taken for 
granted unwarrantably in the case of 
women, and we are asking that a change 
be made by constitutional methods. 

In reply to the argument that ‘capacity 
indicates sphere,’ Dr. Buckley says, 
‘*There are various acts for which woman 
has the ability that she should not be 
asked or compelled by law to perform.” 
But there are few things for whieh she 
has the natural capacity that she ought to 
be forbidden by law to perform, and there 
is no proof that the exercise of suffrage 
is one of them. 

In reply to the argument that ‘the 
dignity and authority of the ballot would 
increase her influence,” Dr. Buckley says: 
woman’s influence is not 
derived from authority or her true dignity 
symbolized by the ballot, the clenched 
fist or the drawn sword, it would add 
nothing to her power.’ The suffrage is 
exercised not only by military oflicers 
ard pugilists, but by men of the most 
peaceful professions, and even by minis- 
ters of the Gospel. The possession of a 
vote adds to the minister’s power, just as 
it does to that of men whose professions 
are symbolized by the sword or the 
clenched fist. It would add to a woman’s 
power in the same way. In every society 
of which a woman is a member, in every 
corporation in which she is a stockholder, 
the fact that she has a vote adds to her 
influence and dignity. It would be so, of 
course, in the larger association repre- 
sented by government; and all the bad 
elements that do not want the power of 
good women increased are strenuously 
opposed to giving them the ballot. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
—Union Signal. 


+e 
A SPEAKER FOR WOMEN’S CLUBS, 


Mr. Lee Meriwether, of St. Louis, the 
author of the entertaining books, *‘A 
Tramp Trip; How to See Europe on Fifty 
Cents a Day,” ‘“‘The Tramp at Home,” 
and ‘‘Afloat and Ashore on the Mediter- 
ranean,”’’ will be in the vicinity of Boston 
during December and January. He is an 
attractive speaker, and is open to engage- 
ments with women’s clubs in this neigh- 
borhood. His lectures, ‘‘Europe on Ffty 
Cents a day,” and “Signs of the Times,” 
are highly commended. 

The charming mother of Mr. Meri- 
wether, whose interest in woman suffrage 
has made her an active worker in St. 
Louis, will be remembered by many 
friends of the cause in this vicinity, and 
the son inherits her reformatory instincts. 

I should be glad to arrange for him any 
engagements, and letters addressed to me, 
P. O. Box 1638, Boston, will receive 
prompt attention. 

Wma. LLOYD GARRISON. 


—_—_$_+oe——_ —— 


FEDERAL AND WISCONSIN JOINT 
MEETINGS. 


Joint meetings of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Society and the Federal Suffrage 
Association were held in Racine, Oct. 2—5, 
and were well attended. Four days were 
given to this joint convention, Rev. Olym- 
pia Brown presiding over the State Meet- 
ing, and Hon. M. B. Castle over the Federal 
Association. Among the speakers were 
the two presidents, Mrs. Emma De Voe, 
Elizabeth Boynton Harbert, Mrs. Loomis, 
Mrs. Charleton, Mrs. Opdale, Mrs. 8S. M. 
Perkins, and others. 

A banquet was held one evening at the 
Hotel Racine and was a brilliant gather- 
ing. 

The best families in Racine opened their 
beautiful homes to the delegates, and 
many declared it the best convention ever 
held in the State. Mrs. Brown was unan- 
imously re-elected president. Great inter- 
est was expressed in the part Illinois 
women are taking in politics. s.M. P. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. J. E. B. Sigwart, widow of the 
famous Confederate raider, is now the 
principal of a girls’ school in Missouri. 

Miss ELEANOR Hewitt, the oldest 
unmarried daughter of Abram S. Hewitt, 
of New York, has for several years been 
roadmaster at Ringwood, where the coun- 
try home of the family is situated. 

Mrs. KATE Lyncu, of Brooklyn, enjoys 
the distinction of being the only woman 
| contractor in that city, and she is doing 
a thriving business, besides running a 
profitable dairy. 

LADY SOMERSET, at the Cincinnati Con- 
vention of the Ohio W. C. T. U., particu- 
larly expressed her pleasure that the city 
authorities of Cincinnati had ordered 
fountains placed near the public schools 
and in other places. 

Miss KIPLING, whose name is seen in 
the English magazines and weeklies, is a 
| sister of Rudyard Kipling. She is mar- 
| ried, and her name is now Fleming, but 
| Kipling has more of a literary ring to it, 
| 80 that is the name she writes over. 

Mrs. W. F. ALLEN, of Madison, Wis., 
has been made chairman of Committee on 
Codperation of Women in Charitable, 
Penal and Correctional Work, for the 
Wisconsin State Conference of Charities 
and Correction. 

MADAM SIEGFRID MAGNUSSEN, the elo- 
quent woman orator from Iceland, is again 
in Cincinnati. Madame Magnussen gave a 
course of lectures on Iceland here last 
spring, and incidentally made a host of 
admirers who will gladly welcome her the 
second time. 

MIss SALMON, MIss WORTHINGTON, MISS 
PLATT, Miss BATE, and Miss KELFA have 
been awarded by the Technical Instruc- 
tion Committee of the Cheshire County 
Council, dairy scholarships tenable to the 
Dairy County Institute at Worleston, 
Cheshire, England. 

Mrs. DUNLAP Hopkins, founder of the 
School of Technical Design in New York, 
has been invited by Princess Christian to 
a conference with reference to establish- 
ing a similiar school in London. Mrs. 
Hopkins has also been invited by the 
French Government to give them the 
benefit of her experience. 

Mrs. ALICE N. LINCOLN, of this city, 
who returned recently from a_ three 
months’ tour abroad, made a thorough 
study of the public institutions of Eng- 
land and Germany. She was given every 
opportunity for full investigation, and 
found much that she thinks might be in- 
troduced with advantage into the institu- 
tions of Boston. 

MME. COUVREUR, who has just suc- 
ceeded her late husband as the London 
Times’ representative in the Belgian capi- 
tal, is best known to the public as 
‘*Tasma,”’ the novelist. Of Dutch family, 
she was born in Highgate,and was brought 
up in Tasmania—hence her nom de plume. 
She first made her name in Europe as a 
lecturer on emigration in towns of France. 

Mrs. ELLEN BATTELLE DIETRICK, who 
is one of the Board of Directors of the 
National Household Economic Associa- 
tion, has gone to Chicago to attend the 
annual meeting of that body. Mrs. Diet- 
rick will be the guest of Mrs. John Wilkin- 
son, acting president of the Association, 
during her stay in Chicago, and will pub- 
lish a report of the convention in the new 
Journal of Household Economics, just es- 
tablished in household interests. 

Mrs. SARAH B, Cooper, of California, 
and her daughter, Miss Cooper, have gone 
to St. Louis to attend a Directors’ Meet- 
ing of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, of which Mrs. Cuoper is treasurer. 
Mrs. Cooper and her daughter are to ex- 
tend their trip to Savannah, Augusta, 
Chattanooga and Memphis, the early 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Cooper. For many 
years Mr. Cooper was editor and pro- 
prietor of the Chattanooga Advertiser, 
Mrs. Cooper being associated with him in 
the work. Being loyal to the Union, they 
left for the North at the opening of the 
war, remaining in Washington until Mem- 
phis was taken by the Federal troops, 
when President Lincoln appointed Mr. 
Cooper as assessor of internal revenue 
at Memphis. During the war Mrs. Cooper 
had a Bible class of over five hundred 
soldiers in that city. Mrs. Cooper and her 
daugher have in charge thirty-eight free 
kindergartens in San Francisco, with an 
annual enrolment of over 3,500 little chil- 
dren, from two to seven years of age. Over 
$450,000 have been raised by Mr-. Cooper, 
in endowments and otherwise, for this 
work, which was organized by her over 











fifteen years ago. 
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RED BIRDS AND WATER HYACINTHS. 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 

In these most’ delicious mornings of 
early Southern fall, when merely to 
breathe is joy, when the sun rises to turn 
the dewdrops on the purple grasses to 
pearls, and make 

«Een every common bush aflame with God,” 
upsprings the red bird (they call him 
the “Cardinal” in Kentucky), and sings 
such a lifting orison that we begin the 
day, as Lilian Whiting prescribes, in a 
state of “spiritual receptivity to all good, 
high, poetic, uplifting, and, with the ‘key 


thus set,’ feel altogether in tune to the | 


sweet influences and grand symphonies of 
faith and vision.” 

To my fancy, Master Cardinal, superbly 
crimson-crested, in his warm rich coloring 
looking like a bit of living fire, as he flits 
among the dark leaves of the japonicas, is 
the harbinger of spring; and so, coming in 
this afternoon of the year, he affects me 
with a sense of the unexpected. Perhaps 
we delight in him the more on that ac- 
count, as I have in the unexpected allies 
who have lately come forward of their 
own volition to enlist under the banner of 
the Equal Rights Association, or to con- 
vey to me their full sympathy with its 
aims. 

A leading citizen of Allendale (a village 
adjacent to Fairfax), proffered his fealty 
to the Equal Rights Association recently, 
and a young man who was with him 
avouched his belief in the doctrine, to the 
delight and amazement of a bright-eyed 
girl present, who burst out, ‘*‘Why, John, 
I didn’t know you were a woman suf- 
fragist!” 

Then a young Carolinian ‘over the 
river,” in Georgia, quite noted as a 
speaker, wrote me a letter, conveying his 
felicitations on my work, and offering his 


aid. 
So much for the ‘‘Red Bird part” of my 


heading ; now for the ‘‘Water Hyacinths.” 
They obtrude themselves as an anomaly 
that I’ve been wanting to describe to my 
fl »wer-loving friends, and will bear a sym- 
bolic prefiguring as things out of the ordi- 
nary course, and so as typing inconsisten- 
cies. The petiole of each leaf-stalk swells 
out inan oblong receptacle, which secretes 
water. It reminds me of the side-saddle 
flower, which grows wild in our woods, 
and especially affects moist places, having 
also a receptaclejfor water in shape of a 
cup with cover. The water hyacinth 
bears a pretty lilac flower, enriched in 
tone by one dominating petal of darker 
purple, beside which leans the one pistil 
with its golden stigma. This anomalous 
flower of queer amphibious disposition is 
in character like the mind expressed in an 
article I’ve just been reading. In it the 
writer enlarges on the beautiful life of an 
aged lady, lately deceased, whose hus- 
band, years ago, was called to the presi- 
dency of a college in another State. It 
had been customary for his predecessors 
to give a yearly banquet to his fellow- 
officials and others, at which wine was 
served. This South Carolina lady, like 
Lucy Webb Hayes of blessed memory, 
(long prior, however, to that noble wo- 
man’s occupancy of the White House and 
exclusion of wine from her table), ac- 
tually had the moral courage to set pre- 
cedent at defiance in the South, and had 
a dinner without wine, which dauntless- 
ness the writer praises to the skies. So 
far so good; but right here he jumps the 
track, and goes off on a tirade against the 
‘*noisy, bizarre, blustering women of the 
W. C. T. U., who ‘stump the State’ to 
achieve ends which might far more cer- 
tainly be attained'by quietly and pradently 
abiding at home.” 

Now see the anomaly of praising one 
woman for an act perfectly in consonance 
with W. C. T. U. principles, yet denounc- 
ing the organizations for pursuing a gen- 
eral policy of the same nature; in other 
words, making a stand against the drink 
habit and the liquor traffic. And it sounded 
too funny, and amphibious, and anoma- 
lous, in view of the fact that our W. C. T. 
U. annals in South Carolina show the 
name of this lady’s daughter as an actual 
member, and that she herself was no 
doubt in full sympathy with the W. C. T. 
U., but precluded by the infirmity of age 
from taking active part. 

Another water hyacinth in the same 
paper was a proposal in one column to 
‘incorporate some new material, even if 
it were necessary to send woman dele- 
gates to conventions;’’ and on the same 
page asserting that ‘‘dependence is placed 
for the support of the worn-out fathers of 
the church on the sisters. ‘Oh, consis- 
tency, thou art a jewel!’” 

One of our E. R. A. members, a clergy- 
man of exceptional ability, told me of a 
very remarkable girl whom he had been 
training for a teacher with much success, 
but many persons objected that she was 
‘**too little to teach,’ as if bodily stature 
and not mental power were the gauge of 
acceptability in an instructor. 

A friend has just sent me a newspaper, 
dated July 23, 1806, in which ! find a sin- 
gular custom chronicled under the head- 
iog ‘‘A Woman To Let.”” From the con- 
text it is apparent that in those days the 





community took up the cases of unfortu- 
nate girls, and provided for them during 
the period of their helplessness at regular 
church meetings, where each member obli- 
gated him or herself to give a certain 
amount for the maintenance of the un- 
happy creature during a limited time; 
and to the lowest bidder she was ‘‘let,” 
and, for the care of her, payment was 

made out of the common fund. 

Vireinira D. YOuNG. 

Fairfax, S. C., Oct. 5, 1894. 
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PROMINENT GEORGIA MEN IN FAVOR OF 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 





PUBLISHED BY THE GEORGIA WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION, 


It has always seemed to me to follow as 
& sequence that woman as a taxpayer 
should have her full share ia the selection 
of the gatherer of these funds, and in say- 
ing what disposition should be made of 
them. if the women of this country de- 
sire suffrage, it is simple justice to accord 
it to them.—State R. R. Commissioner G. 
Gunby Jordan [Columbus]. 


The property rights of women have been 
fully recognized in Georgia, but their 
political rights are only in tne early stages 
of evolution—an evolution, though, which 
in the course of time will surely work out 
its natural results and break through many 
a time-worn restriction. I venture that 
assertion because, viewed fromthe stand- 
} Oint of abstract justice and right, no one 
can frame a logical syllogism against 
what are popularly known as **Woman’s 
Rights.’’ ‘he question is one of govern- 
mental administrative policy to be worked 
out fur the welfare of the whole race, sub- 
ject only to the limitations of sex imposed 
by the “God of Nature.”—Hon. Wm. H., 
Fleming [Augusta]. 


lf a woman’s property is taxed, then 
she should be accorded the right to vote. 
1 am in favor of limiting this right, with- 
out regard Lo sex or race, to a property 
and educational qualification. — Col. J. 
Colton Lynes, Ph. D., [Atlanta]. 


I do not think that women have a right 
not to vote. Their right to vote is unde- 
batable; no rational argument can be 
advanced against it. Since the world 
accepted the truths that government and 
taxation imply representation, the case 
for woman’s suffrage, so far as it depends 
on right, has been completely made out. 
The only question, then, which remains is 
—are there valid and sufficient reasons for 
exempting women from the exercise of 
this right? Does not the right imply a 
duty? Without stating here the grounds 
for my belief, [ can merely declare it as 
my conclusion that the public welfare 
makes it the duty of women to assume the 
exercise of their unquestionable right to 
have their convictions and their influence 
count in public aftairs.—Jion. Walter B. 
Hill [Macon]. 


I am proud to know that in my native 
city there are women who are ready to 
face any and all opposition in behalf of 
their sex and their country. When the 
right to vote, of which woman has been 
robbed by man, is restored to her, then we 
can call ours a republican government; 
then indeed will it be *‘the land of the free 
and the home of the brave.”—Hon. Wal- 
ter H. Johnson (formerly of Columbus]. 


There is no doubt that woman (the most 
temperate, and to that extent, at least, 
the most level-headed part, of mankind), 
is unfairly dealt with by the present con- 
dition which deprives her of the right to 
protect her own interests. Will N. Har- 
ben [formerly of Dalton}. 


I am in favor of Woman Suffrage with 
an educational qualification—none to vote 
who cannot read and write understand- 
ingly.—Col. Wm. C. Sibley [Augusta]. 


If I can safely trust my wife in the 
most sacred relationships and most im- 

ortant duties of life, I surely can trust 

er head and her heart in determining 
what would be best for our mutual inter- 
ests as equal citizens of the State. The 
argument that it is wrong to permit 
women to exercise the right of suffrage in 
a free government, and that the exercise 
of that right would be harmful to them 
and to the State, is an assumption as false 
as it isnonsensical. The opposition which 
springs from a quixotic sense of chivalry, 
or from a maudlin sentimentalism, or 
from ignorant or selfish prejudice, is the 
only opposition the woman’s suffrage 
movement has still to encounter, but this 
will be swept away like chaff by the 
rapidly swelling current of public opinion, 
whose daily trend is irresistibly in the 
direction of justice, truth, wisdom and 
liberal ideas. 

The effect of her influence on the body 
politic would be salutary, conservative 
and patriotic, and many of the evils from 
which our political system is now suffer- 
ing would be eradicated, or, at least, 
greatly lessened, by her active and direct 
participation in the government of the 
State, through the sovereign power of the 
ballot. Let her not beg for the privilege 
as a favor, but demand it as a right, an in- 
alienable right, founded on the eternal 
principles of justice, and, sooner or later, 
she will, she must, triumph!—Maj. Chas. 
W. Hubner [ Atlanta]. 

Seedaiiedinnn 

All persons, of either sex, who admit 
the justice of women’s demand to be 
raised above the political level of minors, 
lunatics, idiots, felons and traitors, with 
whom they are classed by the Constitu- 
tion of Georgia, are cordially invited to 
become members of the Georgia Woman 
Suffrage Association. The youth out- 
grows at twenty-one his political disabil- 
ity ; the lunatic may be restored to reason ; 
the alien, naturalized; the felon, however 
low his crime, pardoned and restored to 
his full rights as a sovereign voter; but 
the one unpardonable crime under the 





Constitution of Georgia is the crime of 
being born a woman. 
-_- > -— 


Membership, one dollar annually. Life 
membership, twenty-five dollars. 

Address Secretary and Treasurer Geor- 
gia Woman Suffrage Association, Box 51, 
Columbus, Ga. 

For literature, 
dress as above. 


— 

All persons residing in Georgia who 
favor woman suffrage are invited (whether 
or not they belong to any woman suffrage 
organization) to send in their names 
promptly to be placed on the Enrolment. 
To go on the Enrolment does not obligate 
one financially or otherwise. It is simply 
a list kept, that the Association may be 
able to approximate at any time the num- 
ber of persons in Georgia who indorse the 
woman suffrage movement. 


information, etc., ad- 


Se 

The Association will send free a lecturer 
or organizer to any community in the 
State applying for the same, which will 
provide entertainment for the organizer 
or speaker, and make arrangements for 
holding a suffrage meeting. 

The ballot is ‘the right preservative of 
all rights.” ‘A right withheldis a wrong 
inflicted.” They who are silent to a 
wrong they know to exist are parties to 
the wrong. 

October, 1894. 
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MRS. JOSEPHINE BUTLER. 


The Woman’s Signal of London recently 
published the following interesting inter- 
view with a faithful worker for the suf- 
frage and purity movements in England: 


The name of Josephine Butler ranks 
high in the list of women who have made 
the Victorian era synoymous with the 
progressive age of women. She has 
labored long and ardently for the suffrage, 
but it is as the leader of the purity move- 
ment that her name will go down to 
posterity. Abuse, slander, ridicule have 
been powerless to move her from her pur- 
pose, and now in her declining years she 
sees triumphing on every hand the senti- 
ments which she spent a lifetime in dis- 
seminating. When her husband died, a 
few years ago, the sorrow seemed too 
great to be borne, for never surely was 
there a more remarkable instance of wed- 
ded love than that of Canon and Mrs. 
Butler. It was a perfect union of heart, 
life and purpose. 

‘-To think how they slandered me, and 
dared to slander him,” she said to me the 
other afternoon as the hot indignant tears 
rose in her eyes, ‘‘when he was the best 
and truest husband ever woman had! But 
it is ever so; people think when a woman 
espouses the cause of womanhood that 
she has a private grievance to avenge.” 

‘It is remarkable,” said Mrs. Butler, 
‘Show the emancipation of the negro and 
the emancipation of woman have attracted 
the same advocates. In fact, you may 
say all who have fought for liberty in any 
form have sympathized with us. Here 
are letters from Garibaldi and Mazzini, 
Emile de Leveleye, Jules Sim »n, Cardinal 
Manning, and Pére Hyacinth Loyson. 
Dear old Mr. Henley, the father of the 
House of Commons, wrote me beautiful 
letters. He was a strong Tory, but his 
Christian feeling led him to vote for 
woman suffrage, because he felt it would 
be an act of justice. Here is the letter 
from old Dr. Guthrie; he was one of my 
great champions, so also was Pressonse. 
Lucretia Mott frequently wrote to me, 
and I have heaps of letters from Mary 
Carpenter. This one from dear old Mary 
Somerville was written when she was 
ninety, and here is a beautiful little note 
from Harriet Martineau, written just be- 
fore she died. ae people thought her 
a cold, hard sceptic, but they did not 
know or understand her. 

‘*Here is a letter of a different char- 
acter,” said Mrs. Butler; “it is from 
Lecour, that dreadful man who was head 
of the night police in Paris. I bearded 
him in his own den.”” The memory of the 
interview brought into the narrator’s face 
a ony of the old determination and fire 
which had carried her, a delicate, highly- 
cultured gentlewomen, through the most 
arduous campaign against vice which 
ever woman faced. ‘*When I went to 
Lecour,”’ she continued, ‘tand pleaded the 
cause of women—of innocent girls wrong- 
fully accused, and of fallen women, who 
hated the life from which they they could 
find no retreat—he put ona pious air and 
said, ‘Madame, I am religious as we)l as 
you.’ Think of the man! Over the door 
of his infamous den was written, ‘For the 

rotection of public morality.’ Imagine 

cour a protector of public morality! I 

have witnessed scenes in his office which 
I can never forget. Fathers pleading that 
their innocent daughters might be spared 
the degradation of the official examina- 
tion, but they received no mercy from 
Lecour. I could tell you of hundreds of 
cases of suicide by women and girls who 
were wrongfully accused by the police. 
To pass through the examination, apart 
from the physical degradation, meant loss 
of character to any girl, even when the 
doctors certified the charge unfounded. 
Ever afterwards the finger of scorn would 
be peinted at her. 

‘I have walked about the streets of 
Paris at all hours in the night, but I will 
not dwell upon the horrors I have seen, 
they are too dreadful. One scene I can 
never forget. I was passing one of the 
dens in Paris between 2 and 3 o'clock in 
the morning, the shutters were open, and 
looking through the window I saw, stand- 
ing in the centre of a throng of debauched 
and drunken men, a beautiful young girl, 
not more than fourteen or sixteen. She 
was a virgin being sold to the highest 





bidder. Again an® °gain police officials 
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Paris increased immorality. 


seduction of innocent girls.’ 
satisfaction of helping to get Lecour dis- 


made him bell_ringer at Notre Dame to 
get rid of him.” 
‘‘Wid you take an interest in the ques- 


Mrs. Butler?” 

“I was born with a strong sense of 
justice, like my father. It was a lovely 
country where we lived in the north, and 
I had quite a romantic bringing up. I 
was a great reader of the works of the 
fathers, and it seemed to me that those 
old fellows did nothing but malign women, 
except Chrysostom. He said, at Constan- 
tinople, ‘You say that men should be 
brave and women pure, but reverse it, 
and let women be brave and men pure.’ 
| No wonder the ladies of Athens threw 

their scent bottles at him. 

“I, too, felt that women must be brave 
if men were to be pure. It used to make 
me ill to hear men at a dinner party hint 
at loose morals and always with the 
phrase, ‘this is not a fit subject for the 
ears of the ladies.’ When sister women 
are concerned, | thought, why should not 
ladies know what is going on? I pondered 
on these things when quite a girl until 1 
felt so angry at the injustice meted out to 
women that I grew terribly bitter, and 
became for a time a rebel both to God and 
man. Man, I fancied, was God’s favorite 
creature, and woman had been created 
only to be down-trodden. Then came my 
marriage, and years of wedded happiness 
with one of the most saintly, lovable, and 
refiaed of men, softened my bitterness. 
It seems strange that I should have been 
engaged in taking up the cudgels against 
men when my father, brothers, husbands 
and sons have all been so good. I think 
they have given me an exalted idea of 
what men ought to be.” 

‘I hold strongly to the marriage tie and 
to the maintenance of family life in strict- 
est purity, but I do not believe in the 
subjection of either wives or husbands. 
It is so beautiful to have equality in mar- 
ried life, or only the obedience which 
springs from love. I remember once ex- 
pounding something to my husband which 
i had done, and asking him if he did not 
think I was right. ‘No, dear,’ he said in 
his quiet, gentle way, ‘I think you were 
quite wrong.’ 
deeply I felt that rebuke; it cut me to the 
heart that he should think me wrong.” 

‘How did you first start your move- 
ment against the State regulation of 
vice?” 

**‘T used to stay a great deal with rela- 
tives on the continent, and knew the 
working of the system there, long before 
it was introduced into England. Paris 
was its birthplace. The day I heard that 
the system was to be introduced into 
this country I was filled with distress: 
‘Surely,’ 1 said, ‘Euglish people will 
never be such fools.’ ” 

‘The idea was started at the beginning 
of the Queen’s reign by a clique of doc- 
tors. But both Lord John Russell and 
Lord Melbourne protested that they could 
not ask the young Queen to sign such an 
act—she might want it explained; so the 
evil day was put off, and after the mar- 
riage of the Queen it was delayed because 
of the opposition of the Prince Consort. 
But immediately after his death two bills 
were brought in, cleverly coupled to- 
gether — Contagious Diseases Act (Cat- 
tle), Contagious Diseases Act (Women)— 
and the Queen, in her heartbroken condi- 
tion, signed them without inquiry. 

‘**It was in the winter of 1869-70 that we 
began the agitation for the repeal of the 
act. My husband said we must appeal to 
the public, and, being a woman’s ques- 
tion, I was pushed to the front of the 
fray. We had splendid helpers in the 


Liverpool and Nottingham supported us. 
I remember so well an open-air meeting 
at Newark, when I stood in a cart tospeak, 
a workingman standing on either side 
with a torch, and the moonlight gleaming 
over the upturned faces of the crowd. 
‘This lady has something to tell us about 
our daughters,’ said the man who intro- 
duced me. I cannot tell you how good 
the workingmen were all through the 
struggle; they felt that it was their wives 
and daughters we were fighting for. 

**The Quakers were the first among 
the religious bodies to give us help. 
In 1870 I addressed a meeting in the 
Quaker House at Leeds, and the Friends 
sent out this notice: ‘Josephine Butler 


hear her.’ So quaint and beautiful, was 
it not? The year 1874 was the blackest 
of all our work. The Medical Congress 
at Vienna tried to introduce an interna- 
tional system of examination for every 
port on the globe, including uncivilized 
countries. This seemed like a master 


The struggle lasted in this country until 
1885, when the act was repealed. It had 


mind and conscience, but I believe it had 
been done effectively. We are still labor- 
ing upon the continent, and the latest out- 
come of the agitation is the crusade 
against the Cantonment Actin India. My 
husband was such an accomplished lin- 
guist that he afforded great help in our 
continental work. We met with splendid 
responses from the elite of the people 
there, and in 1875 the British, Continental 
and General Federation of the State 
Abolition of Vice was formed. I always 
feel that this agitation has drawn to- 
gether a vast army of Christian workers 
in all lands. All the grand Rabbins of 
Europe support us because our propa 
ganda is so entirely in accordance with 
the Jewish law of purity. The Roman 
Catholics, too, are joining us, and only 
last winter the Pope sent me a message 
of approval.” 

Before leaving, Mrs. Butler took me to 
the drawing-room and showed me a beau- 
tiful piece of sculpture representing the 





head of her little daugher who was killed. 


have told me that the vice regulations in | She is nestling a dove in her neck 
‘Men will 

not take what the Government provides,’ 
said they, ‘but prefer erinee = oe was an old-fashioned grand piano w 
ad the 


charged from office. The Government | hours away. 


tions affecting women at an early age, | 


I cannot tell you how | 


working men, and a knot of doctors in | 


has a concern upon her mind—come and | 


stroke of Satan after our five years’ work: | 


been a work of years to stir the public | 
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shows a very sweet and beautiful pp = 
Another interesting object in of 


Mrs. Butler has used from her girlh, 
and which still serves to pass many lone} 
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IN MEMORY OF LUCY STONE, 


The Twentieth Century Club of Cincin. 
nati held beautiful and appropriate Men. 
orial services at the Gibson House op 
Aug. 13, the birthday of Lucy Stone, 
Mrs. Mary J. Martin read a brief but ip. 
teresting history of the illustrious woman. 
The principal facts of Lucy Stone’s life, 
her development, marriage, career, and 
finally her passing, with the sentence 
lingering on her lips, ‘‘Live to make the 
world better,” were admirably set forth, 

After music by Miss Blanche Jeanson, 
Mrs. Jennie H. Jones, vice-president of 
the Woman’s Press Club, paid a glowing 
tribute to Lucy Stone’s exquisite person. 
ality, the beauty and sacredness of her 
home-life, and her womanly devotion to 
her husband, her family and her friends, 
Mrs. McClellan Brown followed Mrs, 
Jones with interesting personal reminis- 
cences of Lucy Stone. Perhaps the finest 
tribute paid was when she spoke of the 
great onward movement Lucy Stone had 
imparted to women, so that the close of 
the century leaves them on a higher plane 
than its opening found them on. The 
exercise closed with the reading of a poem 
by W. H. Venable, of which we give a 
few stanzas: 


If love for truth, and zeal in doing good, 
Be virtues that ennoble and enthrone, 
The native quality of womanhood — 
Then crown the womanhood of Lucy Stone. 


For whatsoever things are good and true, 
Her deep religion taught her to revere; 
What she believed, her conscience bade her do, 
And sent her forth upon her brave career. 


No vanity was hers; no brazen speech, 
Shrill babbling, to astonish idle ears; 

| Her sweet, persuasive eloquence could reach 

| The stolid brain, and stir the fount of tears. 
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| A NEEDED REFORM IN THE SCHOOLS. 


The matter of providing adjustable 
seats in the public schools is being agitated 
in this city. The last annual report of 
Dr. Hartwell, director of physical train- 
ing in the Boston schools, emphasizes the 
need of a general reform in the method of 
seating the pupils, and the Boston Daily 
| Advertiser has collected and published the 
| teachings of prominent educators, medi- 
cal men and the members of the Board of 
Education, which confirm the statements 
| made in that report. Dr. Hartwell has 
|made a thorough study of the style 
| Of school seats, both in this country 
/and in Europe, and of the improve- 
| ments made or suggested in their con- 

struction. He has devoted much at- 
| tention to the physical injuries wrought 
| upon the young by misfit seats, and con- 
| sequently he has very strong convictions 
upon the subject. 
He says: ‘‘The desks and chairs which 
| are customarily furnished, although they 
are durable and well made when considered 
simply as articles of manufacture, do not 
conform, as regards their design and con- 
struction, to the recognized principles of 
modern school hygiene. The problem of 
providing our school population with 
desks and seats which shall adequately 
meet the requirements of growing chil- 
dren is one of vital importance.” 

In the Cambridge School for Young 
Ladies, of which Arthur Gilman, regent 
of Radcliffe College, is director, adjust- 
able seats have been used for a year with 
beneficial results. Mr. Gilman is quoted 
as saying: ‘If a child, in order to be 
educated, must submit to bodily discom- 
fort, and even endanger physical welfare, 
it is better that education be dispensed 
with. I hold that the body must be 
trained aright as well as the mind, and in 
order that this may be so there must be 8 
| reform in the direction of improved seats.” 
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“UNFORTUNATE WOMEN.” 


The Minneapolis Times thus scores * 
| glaring injustice, often exemplified noi 


| only in Minneapolis, but in all our large 
cities : 

Yesterday the usual daily spectacle was 
| witnessed in the Police Court, when five up- 
| fortunate creatures were brought before 
| the judge and sentenced to pay fines of 

from $50 to $100 each. On what evidence 
| were these women mulcted in these heavy 

fines? Were they arrested on mere sus- 

picion and compelled to contribute $300 to 

to the city treasury under threat of con- 
| finementin the workhouse? If there was 
| any direct evidence against them they 
| must have had male partners in the offence 
| of which they were accused. How could 

they be arrested except upon evidence of 
| wrong-doing? Ifsuch evidence was forth- 
| coming, the names of there male com- 
panions ought to be known to the police. 
Why were they permitted to escape? 
Why is it thatit is always the poor woman 
who is dragged into court, and her name 
blazoned to the public, while the sharer in 
her guilt is never heard of? Isn’t it about 
time that some of the men who frequent 
the houses of these women were made to 
bear their share of the penalty of shame? 
If the woman is guilty, the man who asso- 
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ciates with her is not less so. 
the police 80 tender of him? There is 
evidently something wrong here. How 
these dens of vice ever to be sup 
ressed if their male patrons are to he | 


shielded from exposure and punishment? | 


It is not a pleasant eubject for discussion, | 


put the gross injustice, and the wretchedly 
poor policy of persecuting the unfortu- 
nate girls, while their male conpanions are 

rmitted to go scot free, calls for earnc st 

rotest. If the policy is to tolerate the 

laces of these women for the revenue 
they yield to the city, then the present 
method of ‘:pulling” is easily understood. 
But if the object of the ‘‘pulling” is to sup- 
press them, no more effective method can 
be adopted than to arrest every man found 
on the premises, and make him give an 
account of himself. Ifno men are found 
in the places, where is the evidence 
against the women of wrong-doing, and 
by what law or authority are they arrest- 
ea? A good many people would like to 
understand this business. The Times 
has no wordof excuse for the women 
engaged in conducting immoral houses. 
But it believes that it is the duty of the 
police to make no discrimination between 
the women and their patrons. The police 
should take extra precautions to secure 
the arrest of the men who frequent these 
places. They are equally guilty with the 
women, and for every immoral woman 
dragged into the Police Court there should 
be a companion sinner in the shape of an 
immoral man. 
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THE EARLIEST ENOWN NOVEL. 





A paper of unusus! interest, both as one 
of the latest productions from the pen of 
the late Amelia B, Edwards, but on ac- 
count of its own merits, forms the leading 
article in the issue of Littell’s Living Age 
for Sept. 29. It is entitled ‘‘The Art of 
the Novelist,” and traces the history of 
fiction from its earliest beginnings to the 
present day. Turning to the examples of 
fiction, the writer says: 


One, which has survived the rise and 
fall of many an ancient and many a 
modern empire, is an Egyptian romance 
entitled ‘*The Tale of the ‘I'wo Brothers. ” 
We have the original manuscript in the 
British Museum. Itis written on nineteen 
sheets of papyrus, in a fine hieratic hand, 
and it was penned some three thousand 
two hundred years ago by a Theban scribe 
named Ennana. This Ennana was libra- 
rian of the palace to King Merenptab, the 
supposed Pharaoh of the Exodus; and he 
appears to have written the tale by order 
of the treasurer, for the entertainment of 
the crown prince, Seti-Merenptah, who 
subsequently reigned as Seti II. This 
prince has signed his name in two places 
on the back of the manuscript, these being 
probably the only autograph signatures of 
apy Egyptian king which have come down 
to our time. This most venerable and 
precious document was purchased in Italy 
by Madame d’Orbiney, who sold it in 1857 
to the authorities of the British Museum ; 
and it is now known as the D‘Orbiney 
Papyrus.” 

This story is treated at some length and 
From this point we 
are brought rapidly down through Greece 
and Rome, through France and England, 
until we come to the author of Waverly, 
“the creator of the great modern school 
of English fiction,” to Dickens, Trollope 
and Thackeray. 


— +0 
COLORADO ITEMS. 


Mrs. M. Dyes has been specially ap- 
pointed to attend to the registration of 
Populist women. Her headquarters are 
at Populist county headquarters, corner of 
Seventeenth Street and Court Place, Den- 
ver. Women voters not registered can 
obtain all needful information from Mrs. 
Dyes. She willarrange for vouchers and 
the like. Let every Populist woman not 
registered, or uncertain whether she is or 
not, call upon her, and much trouble and 
annoyance will be avoided.—Rocky Moun- 
tain News: 


The Denver Equal Suffrage League held 
ameeting at Unity church on Monday 
evening Oct.1. The subject considered 
was good roads. Papers were read by 
County Commissioner Twombly, Howard 
S. Stansbury and Mrs. W. T. Cornwall. 
An excellent musical program was fur- 
nished by Dr. Minnie Loveand Mrs. Mat- 
terson and daughter ; and Miss Edna Dol- 
loff of the Emerzon School of Oratory, 
Boston, gave a recitation. So excellent 
and varied a program attracteda large 
audience. 


The citizens of Greeley had a grand 
‘Potato Bake’ Oct. 10. It is very proper 
that Greeley should give such a celebra- 
tion. Its potato crop in 1892 was 4,500 
car loads, in 1893 it was 5,500 car loads, 
while for this season it is estimated at 
7,000 car loads, 1,000 car loads having al- 
ready been contracted for shipment. These 
figures mean that an average of $1,000,000 
& year is being paid to the farmers of the 
Greeley potato belt for this one product 
alone, to say nothing of their grain, 
alfalfa, fruit and vegetables. It is a rich, 
flourishing region, and Greeley is one of 
Colorado’s most substantial and pros- 
Perous cities. 

At a special meeting of the Women’s 
Democratic Club last night, at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Cochran, a committee com- 
posed of Mrs. McMechen and Mrs. Win- 
zenberg was appointed to wait on John 
T. Bottom to-day and suggest to him that 
it is the sentiment of the Democratic 
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congressional race. ‘The ladies at the 
meeting were decidedly of the opinion 
that Mr. Bottom should not make the 
race. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


| “Good Roads” was the subject dis- 
| cussed at the last meeting of the Denver 
| (Col.) Equal Suffrage League. 

The new building of the Woman’s In- 
dustrial and Educational Union of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., will be formally opened on 
Oct. 29. 

The women of Lynn, Mass., have formed 
themselves into an organization to be 
known as ‘‘Women Voters.” They pro- 
pose to take a lively interest in school 
matters this fall. 

£a):) Grand says she received only $984 
for the manuscript of the ‘Heavenly 
Twins.” She lives now in Kensington, a 
suburb of London. Her married name is 
Mrs. C. R. McFall. 

Of the 199 members of the lower house 
of the next Vermont Legislature there will 
be only four Democrats—just enough to 
make up a game of whist. In the Maine 
Senate there will be but one Democrat. 

Mrs. Colby is making the subject of 
‘Dress Reform’’a speciality, and is visit- 
ing suffrage clubs in the interest of this 
work. For years she has made women’s 
dress a matter of close study, and is thor- 
oughly prepared to present this reform. 

Mrs. Peary has presented to the Na- 
tional Zodédlogical Park at Washington, 
D. C., the Eskimo puppies, the animals 
which drew her baby’s sled. ‘The pre- 
sentation was made in the name of Marie 
Ahnetigo Peary, who was born in the 
Arctic regions a year ago. 

The last Iowa Legislature gave women 
the right to vote on the question when an 
increase of the tax levy is involved. A 
special election at Sigourney to determine 
whether the town should establish a new 
water system, to cost $20,000, gave the 
women a chance which was not lost. Sev 
enty-two women voted, and the result of 
the election was 377 for and 58 against 
the water system. 

The fifth annual meeting of the New 
England Branch of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society opened at Worcester, 
Oct. 10. Officers were elected as follows: 
president, Miss Louise Manning Hodgkins, 
Auburndale; first vice-president, Mrs. 
Chas. Parkhurst, Somerville; correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. L. A. Alderman, Hyde 
Park; home secretary, Mre. C. M. Cush- 
man, Boston; recording secretary, Mrs. 
D. Buell, Boston; treasurer, Miss Mary 
E. Holt, Boston. 

The evening Bible School, which re- 
opened this week, will form an interesting 
and important feature of the school and 
class work carried on by the Boston 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 40 
Berkeley Street. Rev. James M. Gray will 
repeat his popular course in outline Bible 
study on Tuesday evenings; Miss L. J. 
Gregg, Bible history and geography illus- 
trated, Wednesday evenings; Rev. John 
M. Orrock, Bible interpretation, Thursday 
evenings. The Tuesday evening class 
will unite with Rev. A. J. Gordon’s Train- 
ing School. 

The Countess of Aberdeen, during her 
recent visit to Halifax gave an ‘‘At Home’ 
and garden party on the magnificent 
grounds of the official residence of the 
Admiral commanding the British squad- 
ron in North American waters. It was 
the most brilliant and successful affair of 
the kind ever held there. The feature of 
the function was the entire absence of 
wines and liquors. This is the first time 
in Canadian history that the wife of the 
Governor-General has held a reception 
without dispensing liquors, and marks a 
new era in Canadian high social life. 


Senator Scott, of Iola, in his Register 
pays the following eloquent and merited 
tribute to Mrs. Chapman-Catt, one of the 
most brilliant exponents of the principle 
of woman suffrage. 

We didn’t report Mrs. Catt’s speech last 
week simply because we didn’t want to 
mention it the same week with the 
others. It was a magnificent speech, the 
strongest, most entertaining and logical 
appeal for equal suffrage ever made in 
lola. And it was so choicely worded, so 
smoothly and eloquently delivered that 
her hearers were charmed as well as in- 
structed and convinced. The speech was 
full of good points, but the one that 
struck us as particularly well taken was 
the proposition that if there is to be any 
restriction placed on suffrage, it should 
begin at the bottom. If you don’t want 
foreign women to vote, then don’t let 
foreign men vote. You will get the best 
government when you let the good, the 
patriotic and the educated women come to 
the aid of the good, the patriotic and the 
educated men. We are sure that if a 
motion had been put to the audience that 
Mrs. Catt be granted the right of suffrage, 
it would have carried by a large majority. 


‘‘Woman’s Day” at the Iowa State Fair 
was asuccess. The suffrage and W. C. T. U. 
cottages were thronged with visitors all 
day ; in the afternoon several hundred peo- 
pie gathered about the speaker’s stand and 
listened to a short programme. Mrs. J. | 











Why are | women that he should withdraw from the | Kk. Macomber was the speaker of the day. | 


The subject of the discourse was ‘‘Wom- | 
an.”’ The speaker said we would not 

consider woman as she is or as she should 

be, but as she stands in the body politic. | 
The American women, as compared with | 
her foreign sister, is infinitely better sit- 
uated; but the English woman has more 
political prestige, the French women more 
business freedom, and the German woman 
is the ideal housewife. Reviewing the 
recent legislation on the status of women 
in lowa, the speaker showed how all legis- 
lative bodies disregard woman’s peti- 
tions because she is not a voter. 
urged the women to work for this and 
other rights for women, because what- 
ever we gain for ourselves is making the 
way easier for those who come after us. 
Mrs. Macomber was followed by Mrs. 
Mary J. Aldrich for the W. C. T. U., who 
spoke for woman as a lawmaker, show- 
ing how woman in her home duties and 
devotions is silently infiuencing the legis- 
lative enactments of the nation, but the 
speaker pleaded for a wider influence, and 


cited the work of Mrs. Hunt, whose un- | 


tiring efforts have been productive of the 
present laws regarding temperance in- 
struction in the schools. 
News says: 


These addresses were listened to with | 


marked attention and frequent applause, 
and all workers in the woman movement 
feel gratified with this day’s ¢ florts. 


~er 


BEYOND COMPARISON 


Are the good qualities possessed by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilia. Above all it purifies 
the blood, thus strengthening the nerves ; 
it regulates the digestive organs, invigo- 
rates the kindeys and liver, tones and 
builds up the entire system, cures Scrof- 
ula, Dyspepsia, Catarrh and Rheumatism. 
Get Hood’s and only Hood’s. 

Hoop's PILLs cure all liver ills, bilious- 
ness, jaundice, indigestion, sick headache. 
25c. 


The Des Moines 
| 








Housekeepers Should See the New 


Fiber Carpet. 


A Soft, Pliable, Odorless Matting, 


Warm in Winter; Cool in Summer. 


An Ideal Sanitary Chamber Carpet 


For all the Year Round. 
Sews together and turns under. 
Does not break or require binding. 
No odors or germs of disease. 
Inseets do not trouble it. 

Heavy furniture does not break it. 
Double faced—double wear. 
Artistic colors—stylish designs. 





WE CORDIALLY INVITE INSPECTION. 


Hodges Fiber Carpet Co., 


Manufacturers and Patentees 


50 Essex St. (cor. Chauncy) Boston, Mass. 














MODERN Ideas of 
HEALTHFUL Dress 
are Perfected in 


Ferris’ 
Good 


Corset Waist. 


Best for Health, 
Economy and Beauty. 


stead of CLASPS. 
Rune BUCKLE at hip for 
ose Sup 
Tape-fasten 


won't m1 


FIT ALL AGES— 
nfants to Adults, 

All shapes, Full 

slim busts. j 
Long or short waists, 
Marskall Field & Co. Chicago, Whol 
Sold by all Lee a anh Pos teem, 

en 

FERRIS BROS. 341 Broadway, New Yor, 
Branch Office: 537 Market St., San Francisea 


P. P. FIELD, M.D. 


TEACHER OF 





















English Literature, Oratory, 
Physical Development, Rhetoric, 
Voice Culture, Gesture, 


Visible Speech and Kindred Studies, 


—aT— 
90 W. Springfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Stammering and other defects in voice and speech 
cured. Private and class instructions. Open for 
lecture engagements. 





A WEEK 
AGENTS $75 4. Mion 
using or selling ACTICAL 
PLATING DYNAMO. Themos 
ern method, used in all factories 
to plate new goods. Plates gold, 












silver, nickel, etc , on watches, 
jewelry, table-ware, bicycles and 
giail metal goods; fine outfits for 


agents; different sizes; always 

ready; no battery; no toy; no 

experience; no limit to plating 

needed; a great money maker. 
No. 16, 


Columbus, Ohio 
will mail full particulars regarding some secrets 
which cost me over twenty dollars, and on which 
every woman should be well posted. Ten days 
required to fill orders, I’m so rushed. 

A. B. MERRILL, Everett, Mass. 





W.P. HARRISON & CO., Clerk 











ANTED,.—A woman of some years ex- 

perience would like a position as proof- 

reader or compositor. Address E A. L. 
Woman’s Journal Office. 


} 


| 


She | 


BERKELEY SCHOOL. 








i munity in t:e world. Especially good 


EDUCATIONAL. 








Chauncy - Hall School. 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1828.) 

For boys and girls of allages. Especial 
care for health and for individual needs. 
Thorough preparation for the Mass. Insti- 
tute of Technology, for business and 
for college. Special students received into 
all classes. 

Chemistry and Physics are taught by 
laboratory work. Instruction is given in 
Sloyd. High and Grammar School classes 
begin Sept. 12. 

593 Boylston Street, Copley Square. 





Boyleten, cor, Berkeley Street, Back Bay. 





A cided. school of the highest grade, with 
senior and junior departments. Its certificates 
are accepted at Smith and Wellesley, Vassar, 
and Boston University. Eleven young ladies 
sent to college this year. Ten graduated in 
English courses. 

Open daily, 9 to 12. 


Catalogues on demand. 


TAYLOR, DeMERRITTE AND HAGAN. 





WEST NEWTON 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 

The forty second year of this family school for boys 
and girls begins Wednesday, Sept. 9, 1894. Prepares 
for college, scientific -chool, business and a useful 
life. Attention to character building. Send for 
catalogue, or cal) Tuesdsy’s. at 


ALLEN BROTHERS, 
West Newton, Mass, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwWaThMORE, PENN. 

Jpens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad 8t. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particular 
aidress CHARLES De GARMO. Ph D.. President. 


New Business for Women. 

Some years since I published in the 
Woman’s JouRNAL a@ notice headed as above. 
Many women wrote, inquiring; but almost 
immediately after the notice appeared, I became 
very unwell, and have been so nearly all the 
time since, often confined to my bed, and my 
life repeatedly in great danger. I had to give 
up the enterprise myself, and it has been 
impossible to answer the many letters that 
came. 

I am now recovering, and sball soon start 
the enterprise again. I desire to apologize to 
the ladies who wrote me, and to say that I 
sball be pleased to hear from them all again. 

Having always sought to help all women 
t> earn an independent, honest living, I have, 
in planning this enterprise, specially arranged 
to give women good opportunities. Some 
branches of the business can be conducted 
with entire privacy. if ladies so desire, and 
without interfering with other work. There is 
opportunity in it for at least one active, 
energetic, business-like woman in every com- 
are 








| the opportunities in small towns, villages, and 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


|No.12CORNHILL, - - 


districts of open country, where chances to 
make money are scarce. No capital is needed, 
and no payment in advance. 

Ladies need not be uneasy if their letters are 
not answered at once. All will be answered as 
soon as they can be. Remember that, as above 
stated, the enterprise is TO BE started—has not 
begun yet. All ladies who write me will be noti- 
fied when operations begin. 

HAMILTON WILLCOX. 
54 William St., New York. 


NEW 





Wall Papers! 


For Season of 1894 


The largest stock in Boston. 
Wholesale and Retail at LOW- 
EST PRICES. 


T. F. SWAN, 


BOSTON 
Next door to Washington Street. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac Tunne! Route 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Commencing July 9, 1894. 
Leave Boston for TRoy, 'ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JUNC- 
tion and the West, 9.00 A.M., accommodation for 
Troy and Albany, 3.00 P. M., express, sleeping cars 





for Chicago. 

For Union SQUARE and SOMERVILLE, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00 
11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10 
8.15, 9.45, 10.15 P.M. 


For stations on the WATERTOWN BRAnNcB, 8.50, 10.00 
A.M.; 12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.15, 10.15 P. M. 
For CAMBRIDGE, 8.50, 9.00,;10 


Ww 
10 

1 
2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7 


0,11.00 A.M. ;12.45.1.10, 1.50, 
10, 7.30,8.15, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 


For WALTHAM, 8,50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 3.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.15, 9.45 
| 10.15 P.M. 


| station ticket office, Causeway St 





For CONCORD, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.80 P. M. 

For AYER JUNCTION and FitcHupure, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10 
2.00, 3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

Local téme-tables can be obtained 





at p ger 
reet, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 
J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 


New York and New England Railroad 





—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains, 


The New England Limited, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P.M 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 








Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston ¢ 7.05 P.M.; due New York7 A.M 





*Daily, including Sundays. ;Daily, Sundays ex 
cepted, City office,322 Washington Street. Depot 


| foot Summer Street, Boston. 
w.R 


BABCOCK , Gen, Pase'r Agent 


! 
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LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
NEW BOOKS 


Little Miss Faith 

The Story of a Country Week at Falcon’s 
Height. By Grace LeBaron. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 75 cents. 


Clothed in the simplest of language. “Little Mis 
Faith’ is filled with a series of pen-pictures «f child 
life, eo vividly and attractively drawn that, like the 
immortal Lora Fauntleroy, they hold both the att n- 
tion and the sympathy of adult and youthful readers 
alike, refreshing to the firmer in its wholesome 
simplicity of style, and, by clever suggestion of 
something aheaa, holding the interest of the little 
ones. [Woman’s Corner in Boston Journal. 


The Age of Fable 


Ox, Beautizs oF MytuoLtocy. By THomas 
Butrincu. Small 8vo. Upwards of one 
hundred pages added to the 1894 edition. 
Price, cloth, $2.50. 


Notwithstanding the ‘}innumirable works which 
have appealed covering the same ground, “The Age 
of Fable” bas hela permanent place in cur schools 
and librar’es as the best obtainable book on the 
subject. The volume mskes 568 lars e and handsomely 
printed pages, and container. in addition to the \« xt 

roper, a sketch of the history of Greek sculpture, an 
ndex and alist of the cities and places where tne 
originals of the illustrations may be fourd. [Boston 
Transcript. 











OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW SERIES 


Tue BLUE AND THE Gray—on LaNnD 
Brother Against Brother 

OR THE CiviL WAR ON THE BoRDER 
By Oviver Optic. Illustrated. Price, $1.50 

In speaking of the firet series of “The Blue and the 

Gray” the “New York World” says: ‘Oliver Optic is 
one of tLe very few who can write stories of the Civil 
Wer without partisan feeling. He has given the 


young people stories stimulating their patriotlm 
without trying to bias their politica) judgment.” 





Library Catalogue 

A Blank Book for Keeping Record of the Books, 
Prints and Manuscripts in Private Libraries, 
etc., with printed headings and indexed. 
Cloth $1.50. 


Owners of libraries will find in this volume just 
what they long have sought—a blank book of con- 
venient size, ruled, with printed headings giving 
columns for title, shelf or mark, author, size, date, 
Sa of pages, publisher, etc., of each book in the 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
An All-Over-the-World Library 
By Oniver Optic 
Up and Down the Nile: or, Young Ad- 
+ a in Africa. Illustrated. Cloth, 
The Boys’ Own Guide to Fishing, 
Tackle Making and Fish Breeding. 
oo HARRINGTON KEENE. Illustrated. 





The Search for Andrew Field. By 
Everett T. Tomuinson. Illustrated $1.50. 
A Modern Magdalene. By Virna Woops, 

author of ‘‘The Amezons.’’ Cloth, $1.25. 

Matter, Ether, and Motion. The Factors 
and Relations of Physical Science. By Prof. 
A. E. Do_Bgar, Tufts College. New Edition 
Enlarged. Illustrated. Cloth, $2 00. 

The Special Kinestology of Kducational 
Gymnastics. By Baron Nis Possz, M. G. 
With two hundred and sixty-seven illustra- 
tions, and an analytical chart. $3.00. 

In the King’s Country. By Amanpa M. 
Dovetas. A Christian Endeavor Story. 
Price, $1.50. 


Sold by all booksellers, and sent by matl on receip 
Of price. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Boston. 











Te IDE. 
CONCORD, MASS., 


THE HOME OF 


Emerson, Hawthorne,Alcott and Thoreau. 
In this historic town tourists and visitors can 


“TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 


Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


Also, carriages furnished, with a guide, to aly 
points of interest. 
Hacks at the Depot, and telephone connection. 





BOSTON 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


Massachusetts and Westland Avenues 
BACK BAY. 


Large brick edifice divided into sections 
for the storage of household effects, and 
vaults for the security of silverware and 
valuables. 

Separate rooms of different sizes, with 
locked doors, or accommodations in open 
storage for carriages and other articles. 

Large hall for pianos, pictures and 
works of art. 

Single and double compartments for 
trunks and small cases. 

Warehouse receipts given and furniture 
packed for transportation when required. 


For inspection of facilities offered, and 
rates, apply at Office, Westland Avenue. 
F. W. LINCOLN, General Manager. 
Telephone No. 268 Tremont. 


Morphine Habit Cured in t 
OPIUM: 2 Pert, enetZ till cnre«. 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Dh >- 
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IOWA ANNUAL MEETING. 


Iowa will hold its 23d annual meeting in the 
Congregational Church in Marshalitown, Nov. 8 
and 9. A fine attendance is expected, as the 
situation is central, and the railroad facilities are 
fine. Mrs. Chapman will be with us. Being on 
the ground, she writes hopefully of the prospect 
in Kansas, and says: ‘‘Get your third star 
ready.”’ Three or four prominent supporters of 
our cause in the last Legislature will address the 
Convention. 

Miss Hattie Dickson, 1110 West Main Street, 
Marshalltown, is the chairman of the Entertain- 
ment Committee. Delegates desiring hospitality 
are requested to address her. 

Mary J. CoGGgsHALL. 

Des Moines, Ia., Oct. 11, 1894. 


_- +e, 


REGISTER! 


Massachusetts women who desire to 
vote for school: committee can register on 
and after ‘'uesday, Nov. 7, until Tuesday, 
Nov. 21. With the intention probably of 
diminishing the women’s vote, only two 
weeks are allowed for registration of 
women voters. Nov. 7 is the first day; 
Nov. 21 is the last. Let every woman 
apply for registration Nov. 7, or as soon 
afterwards as possible. Remember that 
women who are faithful in the exercise of 
the limited rights already conferred will 
be made rulers over many things in the 
near future. 


— ~2o- — 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AS A FACT, 


The Boston Daily Globe, in its issue of 
Saturday, Oct. 13, 1894, takes a step for- 
ward in the discussion of the question of 
woman sufirage which few leading news- 
papers have taken as yet. Under the 
caption ‘‘Facts about Woman Suffrage,” 
the Globe says, editorially: 

There is no mistake known among men 
more common than that of talking against 
ithe innocence of ignorance is seldom 
more conspicuous than when some people 
blandly ask: ‘*Do you think women will 
ever get the suffrage?” , 

And yet every intelligent observer of 
human affairs knows that the women have 
the suflrage already in countries repre- 
senting 18,000,000 square miles of terri- 
tory, and a population of 350,000,000. 

After enumerating some of the more 
than twenty countries where women ex- 
ercise full or partial suffrage, the Globe 
says, in conclusion: 

And yet some people are ever asking, 
‘“‘Do you think women will ever get the 
suffrage?” The world keeps moving 
while they neglect to inform themselves. 
They wonder if something is coming 
which, to a large extent, has already come. 

The Globe about sizes up the situation, 
although in its statement of the extent to 
which women possess the right of suffrage 
in the United States, it fails to note that 
they have had municipal suffrage in Kan- 
sas for seven years, and were given full 
suftrage by a vote of the men themselves 
in Colorado a year ago. The friendly aid 
the Boston Globe lends the woman suf- 
frage movement from time to time will be 
greatly augmented if it will continue to 
emphasize the fact that women are 
already voters to a considerable extent. 

Woman suffrage is discussed almost 
wholly as a theory. The articles, edi- 
torials, speeches and sermons of its oppo- 
nents consist chiefly of prolix arguments 
and allegations based on the inherent 
right of suffrage, and the nature of women, 
and of speculations on the effect the 
possession of the ballot will have upon 
women, upon their families, upon the 
marriage relation, and upon the com- 
munity. Such few facts as may be pre- 
sented are chiefly illustrations of the exhi- 
bition of human nature which women 
possess in common with men. Witness 
Dr. Buckley’s article in the Century, 
which Senator Hoar characterizes as ‘‘the 
strongest argument ever made on that 
side.” It might be put in a nutshell; 
woman is not perfect, therefore she should 
not have the ballot. 

The friends and advocates of woman 
suffrage are given too much, it seems to 
me, to meeting the enemy upon the lat- 
ter’s chosen ground. Even the admirable 
article by Senator Hoar in the Century 
conveys the impression that the woman 
voter is a possibility of the future rather 
than an accepted fact of the present to a 
considerable degree. To quote the junior 
editor of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, “An 
ounce of fact is worth a ton of theory,” 
and enough is not made of the fact that 
women do vote. 

The mass of people are ignorant of this 
fact; indeed, there are grounds for sus- 
pecting that a good many persons who 
are not rated as of the masses are like- 
wise ignorant. The daily press, which is 
supposed to give the news, is largely 
responsible for this ignorance. When 
Wyoming was admitted to Statehood, the 
fact that it was the first State to come into 
the Union with a constitution which made 





its women citizens equal with its men 
citizens was given but little attention by 
the press. Lucy Stone, looking from the 
heights into the far future, said solemnly: 
‘It is one of the great events of history.” 
Had it been the first State to bestow on 
its admission full citizenship upon a race 
or natiouality—the negroes or the Chinese, 
the Irish or the Germans—there would 
have been a great deal said about it. 

Not until Wyoming sent women as dele- 
gates to the National Republican Conven- 
tion in 1892 did the press generally give 
prominence to the fact that women are 
voters in that State. 

Again, when, at the fall election last 
year, the woman suffrage amendment to 
the State Constitution in Colorado was 
adopted by popular vote, but few news- 
papers outside of that State gave the 
matter more than a brief paragraph. 
While woman suffrage is discussed more 
and more in the press, and the reports of 
suffrage meetings and conventions show 
an increasing degree of friendliness and 
accuracy, there is a disposition to mini- 
mize its victories and the facts in its favor, 
and to magnify its set-backs. 

Hence there is need to ‘‘keep before the 
people” the extent to which woman suf- 
frage already exists. ‘‘Women as Voters” 
should be presented at every suffrage meet- 
ing. See that everybody kaows that 
women will vote the full county and State 
tickets in Wyoming and Colorado at the 
coming election. 

A suffragist anda ‘‘remonstrant” looked 
out upon the sea. ‘Will the time ever 
come,”’ asked the latter, in melancholy 
tones, ‘‘when these waters shall recede 
and leave the sands exposed and when 
they shall dash against the rocks?” ‘‘They 
ebb and flow every day,” replied the mat- 
ter-of-fact suffragiat. F. M. A. 
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UNCONDITIONAL SUFFRAGE. 


We publish this week interesting articles 
in favor of so-called ‘‘universal’’ suffrage, 
by our valued co-workers, Anna Gardner 
and William Lloyd Garrison. They claim 
that all citizens should have the ballot 
unconditionally, irrespective of sex. Of 
course, on their principle, the educational 
qualification for suffrage, which has ex- 
isted unchallenged for thirty-seven years 
in Massachusetts, is unjust and ought to 
be repealed. But hitherto, in Massachu- 
setts, we have never asked for suffrage 
for women unable to read the constitu- 
tion and write their own names. And the 
present writer hopes that no such “new 
departure” will be made. A qualification 
absolutely necessary for forming an in- 
telligent opinion, a qualification which 
everyone is capable of attaining, does not 
conflict with the right, since a vote not 
only governs the voter, but helps to gov- 
ern others, and therefore implies a duty 
on the part of the individual to qualify 
himself for its exercise. 

I know of no better definition of suf- 
frage than was made by Lucy Stone, in 
her address before the New Jersey Legis- 
lature, in 1865: ‘‘Suffrage is the authori- 
tative expression of an opinion in regard 
to principles, measures, and men. And the 
essence of suffrage is rational choice.” 
Now if the voter is so grossly ignorant as 
to be incapable of making a rational 
choice, his vote is not worthy to be 
counted; therefore we exclude the idiot, 
the lunatic, and the male minor who has 
not attained mental maturity. Such votes, 
if given, would be the expression of the 
choice of the party manager and not of 
the individual. 

The two greatest practical obstacles to 
woman suffrage to-day are: 1, the unrea- 
soning prejudice of ignorant voters, and 
2, a general unwillingness to double the 
vote by adding indiscriminately to the 
body politic all women, however ignorant 
and inexperienced. This last objection is 
felt even in intelligent Massachusetts, in 
spite of its educational qualification. In 
other States where male suffrage is unre- 
stricted it is still stronger, while in the 
Southern States it prevents any progress 
whatever. Historically, male citizens 
have been gradually enfranchised, as class 
after class have become self-respecting 
and enlightened. Is it not possible that 
women, also, will be gradually enfran- 
chised? Time will show. The subject is 
certainly worthy of amicable discussion 
by the friends of woman suffrage. 

H. B. B. 
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EDUCATED SUFFRAGE UNJUST. 








Baditors Woman's Journal : 

With the exception of several late arti- 
cles in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, I have 
been one of its ever-spproving readers— 
always admiring the ability with which 
the paper is conducted, and deriving from 
its perusal never-failing pleasure and 
profit. 

But at present, urged by conscientious 
motives, I ask the editors kindly to give 
me space in its columns to dissent from 
views taken in recent issues concerning 
a proposed limitation of woman suffrage, 
and also from the favorable comment by 
the senior editor of that paper on the late 
utterance of Rev. Charles G. Ames, at a 





suffrage meeting, that ‘‘the time has come 
to call a halt upon unconditional, cheap 
suffrage.” This opinion, judging from 
what has since appeared in the JOURNAL, 
may be construed to mean “‘ignorant suf- 
frage.”’ In accepting this view, the senior 
editor makes a “new departure” which 
involves a principle hitherto unqualifiedly 
condemned—that of class legislation. 

This position, it seems to me, is a vir- 
tual surrender of the basic principle of 
the woman suffrage movement, as that 
principle was tersely expressed by Wen. 
dell Phillips at the woman’s rights con- 
vention held in Worcester, Mass., Oct. 15 
and 16, 1851, in the following resolution: 

Resolved, That while we would not 
undervalue other methods, the right of 
suffrage for women is, in our opinion, the 
corner-stone of this enterprise, since we 
do not seek to protect woman, but rather 
to plese her in a position to protect her- 
self. 

The language of Wendell Phillips does 
not require modification even at this late 
period. ‘*The consent of the governed” 
is as imperative in a republic to-day as it 
was when our fathers settled the mooted 
question and adopted the National Con- 
stitution. The illiterate, ignorant class, 
whether men or women, have far more 
need to be represented at the ballot-box 
than the educated—the latter being able 
to take care of themselves and to get their 
demands attended to by legislative bodies. 
The history of legislation shows that the 
needs of a disfranchised class are ignored 
and delayed, too often indefinitely. The 
interests of the whole people are safest in 
the hands of the whole people. 

It will be argued that were the vote 
conferred upon a class of educated women 
it would benefit the lower class, since 
they would use power for the enfranchise- 
ment of the latter. This is by no means 
certain. Women are human, not angelic. 
If woman sought to level up those beneath 
her, she would act in a manner much 
more noble and magnanimous than has 
the ordinary man. A class of ignorant 
women, having all the social and polit ical 
disadvantages of sex to contend with, 
would have but small incentive to rise, 
with the additional weight of the obl oquy 
of disfranchisement on their shoulders. 

The drawbacks and perils inevitably 
associated with ignorant voting had far 
better be risked than the augmented hos- 
tility, restlessness and discontent natu- 
rally arising from a sense of injustice in 
class distinction. In a republic, a privi- 
leged class, especially that of brain aris- 
tocracy, should be avoided as dangerous. 

I did not take up my pen with any 
intention to elaborate an argument, but 
simply to point out what has seemed to 
me 4 dereliction from the straight and 
narrow path of right, and to express a 
hope that the subject may be open to 
further consideration in the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL. It is true we need intelligent 
suffrage. But it cannot help the woman 
suffrage cause or hasten its successful 
termination to gain intelligent votes from 
among those who have held themselves 
aloof, at the expense of disfranchising the 
ignorant class of women. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton recently said in an article which 
appeared, what seems to me to be undeni- 
able—that universal suffrage is the first 
truth and only basis of a genuine Repub- 
lic. ANNA GARDNER. 
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EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATION UNWISE. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

I desire to express my hearty accord 
with Miss Gardner’s views. Even an ed- 
ucational test is valueless, aside from its 
class discrimination. The ability to labo- 
riously read and spell a sentence, now ex- 
acted by Massachusetts law as a requisite 
for voting, is no safeguard to the Com- 
monwealth or test of realintelligence. In 
a professed republic, the sentiments and 
legal expression of every citizen’s views 
on matters of public interest should be 
unquestioned. The right to vote for 
wrong and injurious measures is as 
sacred as the right to vote for correct 
and helpful ones. The theory that the 
exercise of the ballot is the best edu- 
cation possible for voting, as Lowell so 
clearly demonstrated in his ‘‘Democracy,” 
has never been successfully combatted. 
If a test is to be made, there is ample rea- 
son for placing it above the point of bare 
illiteracy, and the difficulty of drawing a 
distinct line is insuperable. 

But, aside from this question, it seems 
to mea distinct sacrifice of principle to 
agree to one test for men and another for 
women. The plea that it is impossible to 
disfranchise illiterate men now in posses- 
sion of the ballot is a testimony to the 
value put uponit by the possessors. And 
to ask women to accept a condition from 
which men are exempt is to concede that 
sex differentiates rights. 

Asa matter of policy, I do not believe 
it would ever make a single woman suf- 
fragist. The hope of gaining converts to 
our cause by a concession to a prejudice 
which, failing of argument, makes this 
insincere excuse for opposition, is fat- 
uous. As well throw a tub to a whale. 
There is unwisdom in dipping the stand- 





ard. We shall fight better uncompromis- 
ingly, and should stick to the principle 
that government can only derive its just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 
Wm. LLOYD GARRISON. 


———— 
WORLD’S FOOD FAIR. 


The World’s Food Fair, now in its third 
week at Mechanics’ Building in this city, 
is doing a valuable work by introducing 
to its many visitors numerous food pro- 
ducts and various new methods of pre- 
paring them. A great dairy in the base- 
ment shows all the improved processes for 
making cheese and butter. Among the 
notable exhibits is one which attracted 
much attention in the fisheries building at 
the Chicago World’s Fair. Then there area 
Japanese tea garden, a chocolate pavilion, 
displays of flour, cereals, groceries, etc. 

The centre of attraction is the home 
department, where new household appli- 
ances and cooking utensils are exhibited, 
and all the daily routine of good house 
keeping is demonstrated according to im- 
proved methods. Lectures are given daily 
on house and home topics by such experts 
as Miss M. A. Borland of John Hopkins 
University, Mrs. Carrie M. Dearborn, in- 
structor in physiology in the Boston cook- 
ing school, Miss Anna Barrows, and Mrs. 
Minerva B. Tobey. This department is 
under the management of Mrs. A. May- 
nard Richardson, who has aimed to 
awaken interest in hygienic cooking. 

The Fair will close on Oct. 27, and every 
intelligent housekeeper should avail her- 
self of its opportunities. 
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ALL ALONG THE LINE. 


The Boston Saturday Gazette, in its last 
issue, quotes from Political Progress the 
list of countries and States where women 
have full or partial suffrage. It gives an 
imposing array of facts, though the list 
was evidently prepared before the im- 
portant acquisition of Colorado and New 
Zealand. 

The St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat, of 
Oct. 9, contains an editorial on the active 
part women in Colorado are taking in 
politics, and mentions that in Arapahoe 
County, which includes the City of Den- 
ver, and which casts about one-fourth of 
the total vote of the State, 19,000 women 
have registered and are taking quite an 
active part in the contest. ‘‘These wom- 
eu,” it says, ‘‘are in large part the wives 
of bankers, merchants and professional 
men—the element that controls and ad- 
justs social affairs, and conserves and 
promotes moral interests.’”’ The conserva- 
tive Globe-Democrat, though still fearful 
of the results, is growing accustomed to 
the fact that women are actually full 
voters in two States. It will wait for 
‘*time and experrence to settle all doubt 
ful points,” and takes the position that 
‘it is the part of courtesy, as well as of 
wisdom, to hope for the best with regard 
to an innovation of so much importance.” 

At the last meeting of the woman suf- 
frage society of Des Moines, Ia., a collec- 
tion was taken for Kansas, amounting to 
$62.50. The paper of the afternoon, by 
Mrs. M. J. Coggeshall, treated the subject 
‘‘Men Tramps vs. Women Tramps.” 

The Langhorne (Pa.) Equal Suffrage 
Association was addressed at its recent 
anpual meeting by Lucretia L. Blanken- 
burg, president of the State Equal Sut- 
frage Association. 

The Detroit Equal Suffrage Association 
held its regular monthly meeting in the 
Hotel Cadillac club-room, Oct. 11. J. M. 
McGregor and Dr. G. H. Sherman, of the 
Populist party, addressed the meeting, 
both warmly endorsing woman suffrage. 
The subject for discussion was, ‘‘What 
Has 1894 Done for Woman Suffrage?” 
Mrs. Boutell said it had made women 
eligible to occupy professorship chairs in 
the State University, and she paid a high 
compliment to the regents for the conces- 
sion. Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins reviewed the 
attempt of the women of New York to 
secure equal suffrage in the new constitu- 
tion of that State. The subject for discus- 
sion at the next meeting will be ‘‘Do 
Women Get Justice Under Laws Made by 
Men Alone?” 
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CLERGYMEN ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Rey. Dr. Scott Hershey addressed an 
immense audience at the People’s Temple, 
Boston, on Sunday afternoon, Oct. 6, 
upon ‘*The Duties and Responsibilities of 
Christian and Patriotic Citizenship.” He 
advocated woman suffrage in his discourse, 
which throughout received the unbound- 
ed approbation of his hearers. 

Cardinal Gibbons’s sermon in his cathe- 
dral at Baltimore, in which he attacked 
woman suffrage, was made the subject of 
interviews with several distinguished men 
and women in Chicago by the Daily Post 
of that city. Chancellor Muldoon, who 
represents Archbishop Feehan in the lat- 
ter’s absence, is quoted as saying that no 
pronouncement on this subject would be 
made by the archdiocesan authorities in 
Chicago. The church has never spoken 
on the matter, and no Catholic woman 
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can be censured for voting or taking an 
part in politics she may deem Proper 
Cardinal Gibbons’s views are but his ow, 
individual opinion, and his expressions are 
et mandatory, but advisory, and do Dot 
bind the consciences of Roman Catholics 
either in his own diocese of Baltimore or 
elsewhere. Chancellor Muldoon, how. 
ever, has grave doubts of the desirability 
of women taking an active part in POliticg, 

Dr. J. L. Withrow, of the Third Presby. 
terian Church, Dr. H. W. Thomas of the 
People’s Church, and Dr. Gunsaulus have 
no such fears. Dr. Withrow said to the 
Post reporter: 

“There is no more danger of woman 
being corrupted by the polls than man, 
In fact, there is not half so much. The 
influence on them will be pure, for the 
same reasons that their influence on the 
country will be pure.” 

Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus had not much to 
say on the subject, but it was to the point: 
‘‘Cardinal Gibbons wants women ‘to stand 
by the home;’ sodo I,” said he. “But if 
every fellow who lands at Castle Garden 
is able to put his desires into the form of 
a vote and make laws that harmonize 
with his intemperance and his desire to 
boss his wife’s property and determine 
the value of the flag under which her 
home exists, I am in favor of the ballot 
for woman, in order that she may stand 
by the home. Woman’s hand has helped 
every political movement worthy of man’s 
interest, and, through woman, man has 
been able slowly to civilize himself. Let 
woman have a chance to do her half of 
the work of civilization, and it will speed 
the golden day.” 

Dr. Thomas said: 

It does not follow that women, like men, 
should not have, as far as possible, the 
larger life of the world, or should not 
mingle in its aflairs. What the social 
order needs is full development, full- 
grown men and women. Far from there 
being any reason why women should not 
be interested in the affairs of State, it is 
out of the home, in which woman is 
mother and queen, that the State itself is 
created, and as the snaller makes the 
larger, the larger reacts again on the 
smaller. The world has waited long for 
what might be called the other arm of the 
social organism, by which [ mean the 
gentler, more intuitive, spiritual power of 
women. The finer qualities of women 
will not only be untainted by such larger 
participation, they will be exalted. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Oct. 17, 1894. 
Bditors Woman's Journal: 

The politieal excitement among women 
here is unprecedented. Clubs, leagues, 
and associations for various pul poses and 
to support various candidates are being 
formed in all parts of the city. Mrs. 
Josephine Shaw Lowell is at the head of 
an anti-Tammany movement which is 
acting under the leadership of Dr. Park- 
hurst. On Friday afternoon, Oet. 12, a 
meeting of about two hundred women 
was held in Association Hall. The invita- 
tions were by card, and Dr. Parkhurst 
was the only speaker. Among those 
present and active in the organization 
were Mrs. Robert Abbé, Mrs. Henry G. 
Saunders, Mrs. Robert B. Minturn, and 
many others who were earnest in the suf- 
frage campaign last spring. It must have 
been rather hard for these ladies to listen 
while the Reverend Doetor told them that 
they must ‘‘use their indirect influence,” 
and that thus they could accomplish all 
that they desired. 

Mrs. Mark M. Pomeroy, wife of ‘‘Brick” 
Pomeroy, is at the head of an anti-Tam- 
many organization having its headquar- 
ters at the hall, corner Amsterdam Avenue 
and 96th Street. Miss Anna Hoag is the 
secretary. Two meetings have been held, 
which have been well attended. Miss 
Mary F. Kelley is vigorously at work 
enlisting the saleswomen in this move- 
ment. 

The Woman’s Republican Association 
has its offices at 103 West 18th Street. Mrs. 
Judith Ellen Foster, the president, is in 
Colorade, urging the women there to vote 
for the Republicans this fall, and Miss 
Helen Varick Boswell is at the head of the 
organization. This movement has the 
hearty support and eodperation of the 
Republican campaign managers, who are 
supplying the *unds and the literature. 
The members will endeavor to influence 
the women who work in factories to secure 
Republican votes. 

Mrs. Elizabeth B. Grannis, editor of the 
Church Union, and other ladies have 
formed the ‘‘Woman’s Good Government 
Union,” having the general object of 
securing better conditions. This is non- 
partisan. 

The ‘Ladies’ Branch of the Cloak- 
makers’ Union’’ has been started for the 
purpose of municipal reform, and the 
young girls of the Philomathean Society 
of the Normal College are discussing the 
present evils of our city government. 

Mr. Nathan Straus has been nominated 
for mayor by the Tammany Democrats. 
He is a philanthropist who has for years 
helped the poor by retailing coal, bread, 
and other necessaries of life at wholesale 








prices, and there is a large movement 
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A few years ago Shepard, Norwell & Co., of 
Boston, set apart a small and obscure corner of 
their large and well-equipped dry goods estab- 
lishment, fitting it out as an upholstery depart- 
ment. Although this department was small and 
of necessity subordinate to their already great 
dry goods trade, yet they applied to it the same 
underlying principle which they had long prac- 
tised and the effect of which is evident in their 
other departments—the principle of offering to 
the public the best the market affords. Not 
necessarily the highest priced goods alone were 
kept in stock, but only the best and most 
artistic patterns. This principle, exercised with 
the utmost care, as a foundation, followed by the 
elosest study of the wants of the people, appeal- 
ing to them from an artistic rather than a 
pecuniary standpoint, never making cheapness 
the greatest argument for the sale of goods, has 
given this department a rapid and substantial 
growth, which has raised it to a par with the 
oldest departments, and in fact larger than many 
of the exclusively drapery and upholstery stores 
of the city. 

A little idea of the immensity of this branch of 
their business to-day, which, in fact, must be 
seen to be fully appreciated, can be gained from 
the statement that it covers over 10,000 square 
feet of floor space, occupying almost all of the 
third floor of their large store on the Winter 
Street side. This floor is divided into three dis- 
tinct rooms, which are thrown together by wide 
and ample doorways. ‘The rooms in themselves, 
divorced of the varied selection of goods there 
displayed, are beautiful, and show that greatest 
care, supplemented by excellent taste, bas been 
applied to make this department pleasing and 
comfortable for their patrons. The ceilings and 
walls are decorated in ivory and gold, while the 
floors are made of highly polished oak and 
parquetry. 

In this first room are founda beautiful display 
of art silks, fringes and tassels; also down pil- 
lows in striking and artistic colors and combina- 
tions. The next room, as you pass through, is 
the home of the furniture upholstery depart- 
ment. Shepard, Norwell & Company makea 
special feature in this department of making to 
order chairs, sofas, divans, etc., and also of 
furnishing odd pieces. 

The third room is the gem of all. This is 
entered by ascending a short flight of stairs. 
The staircase is one of the most attractive feat- 
ures on this floor, carved out of heavy oak on 
original lines designed by their own artist. The 
broad steps, guarded by massive posts, present 
an imposing entrance to this handsome apart- 
ment. 

This room is divided by a partition of antique 
oak in grill work. The subdivision is fitted with 
eomfortable divans and chairs, that their many 
patrons may have every convenience and com- 
fort while examining their large stock of lace 
eurtains and draperies. Leaving this room you 
enter the most novel part of all, the “dark 
room.”’ The room is so constructed that day- 
light can be excluded, and so arranged that the 
effect of gas and electric light may be seen, 
which knowledge is essential when buying 
tapestries and draperies. 

The whole department is full of interest, and 
everywhere is displayed a spirit of luxury and 
somfort, while at the same time the best of taste 
and a knowledge of the wants and tastes of 
their patrons—which has come from experience 
—supplemented by that sound judgment and 
foresight which has enabled Shepard, Norwell & 
Co. to hold the position they do to-day among 
the great retail houses of the country. 





among the women of the lower east side, 
who are forming local clubs to secure 
votes for this candidate. 

Certainly such a thing was never known 
before as organized political work like 
this among women. It is a most encour- 
aging sign. Such activity will awaken 
every woman to the wish for the ballot in 
her own hand, and we are rejoiced at each 
and every one of these movements, what- 
ever party they may favor. 

The League, of course, can only stand 
absolutely neutral. So, amid the turmoil 
of political strife, we are devoting our 
energies to forming the women of each 
district into Political Equality Clubs, the 
object of which shall be to secure the 
election of men who favor woman suf- 
frage, whatever their party may be, and 
later in the winter to influence the Legis- 
lature. 

The Political Equality Club of the 23d 
Assembly District was formed on Friday 
evening, Oct. 12. at the residence of Mrs. 
Riga Berg, 52 West 83d Street. Miss 
Harriette A. Keyser was chosen chair- 
man, Miss Adelaide Beiderhase recording 
secretary. Many members of St. Michael’s 
P. E. Church joined, and there was a 
good representation of working women. 

The Political Equality Club of the 21st 
Assembly District was formed on Monday 
evening, Oct. 15, in a emall hall in the 
St. Cloud Hotel. Mrs. Mercedes Leigh 
was chosen chairman, and Miss Isabel 
Harris secretary. 

The Society for Political Study held its 
first meeting for this season this after- 
noon, Miss Theresa Barealow, the presi- 
dent, in the chair. Mrs. Emily L. Wake- 
man read an admirable paper on the city 
charter, which was followed by an inter- 
esting debate. Meetings will be held 
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Inspect and Compare 
Our Select Stock of 


Alaska Seal Jackets 


With Extra Large French Sleeves and 5 
Prince Albert Coat Back 


in., 33 in., 30 in., 3S in, 

Alaska Seal, American Sable, Hudson Bay and Rus- 
sian Sable, Black [Marten, Persian and Moire Astra- 
jo inch length, and from go inch to 
150 inch sweep, of the highest grade of workmanship. 


Ermine and Chinchilla Capes 


Special attention of Dressmakers is called 
rv our complete assortment of Trimmings. 

Orders for Remodelling Fur Garments should be placed 
to avoid delays later in the season 
A new invoice received of the choicest 


Cloth Garments »° Capes 


From the leading Parisian, Berlin and New York Makers. 
‘To our Ladies’ Tailoring we have added a Dressmaking ; 
Department under the direction of one of the leading I)ress 
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Madison Avenue, near 32d Street. All 
women interested in these studies are 


invited to come. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


149 East 44th Street. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Full particulars in regard to registra- 
tion have been given in the Woman’s 
Voice of October 20. November 7 is the 
first day women can register, November 
21 the last day. 

The Ladies’ Literary Club, Shakes- 
peare Study Group, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has issued an attractive programme 
for the year ending June 13, 1895. Mrs. 
Loraine Immen is the chairman, and Mrs. 
Chas. Remington the secretary, of this 
admirable organization. 

The New England Woman’s Press As- 
sociation will furnish a table in the Char- 
ity Club Kettledrum, on Nov. 7, at Me- 
chanics’ Hall. Mrs. Ella Grant Nickerson 
and Mrs. Alice Fessenden Peterson will 
be the matrons. Mrs. Micah Dyer is 
chairman of the committee of arrange- 
ments. 

Some people are dreadfully uneasy lest 
women shall lower themselves by entering 
the field of politics with a vote, but we 
observe that no good citizen, so far as 
heard from, has objected to their joining 
the crusade against the Tammany monster 
in politics, for fear that they will be soiled 
in the fight with corruption. — Boston 
Traveller. 

The New England Women’s Press As- 
sociation held its first literary meeting at 
Parker’s last Wednesday. A paper on 
‘Some Puritan Poets,” showing much 
thought and research, was given by Mrs. 
May Alden Ward, and-the occasion was 
further enriched by the presence of 
Madam Sigrid Magnussen, of Iceland, 
who spoke interestingly of her country 
and its women. 

The Woman’s Council, of Toronto, Can., 
has decided to urge upon the Provincial 
Legislature the appointment of a female 
inspector of factories and workshops for 
the Province, and to endeavor to obtain 
from the city the appointment of a second 
matron at the Central Police Station, aud 
to ask the Minister of Education to intro- 
duce manual training into the Public 
School system. 

The State Association of Congrega- 
tional churches, at its annual meeting this 
week in Denver, licensed Miss M. G. 
Bumstead to preach. She is supplying, 
with marked acceptanze, the Congrega- 
tional church at Highland Lake. Miss 
Bumstead is a member of a Boston church, 
and was, for seven years, a missionary in 
Africa. She is a descendant of one of the 
first deacons of Park Street Church. 

The Boston fruit and flower mission, 





every Tuesday at 3.30 P. M., at 144 


organized in 1869, has increased its work | 





year by year. Through the courtesy of 
the Benevolent Fraternity of churches the 
flower mission headquarters have beer 
for the past few years at Parker Memo- 
rial Building, and from that centre 
flowers have been distributed in hospltals, 
homes and asylums, mission and club- 
rooms, workrooms, schools, and in other 
ways to the number of 36,959 bouquets, 
besides baskets of loose flowers, plants 
and slips. 

The will of Mrs. Charles Lux, of San 
Francisco, which has just been admitted 
to probate, sets aside nearly $3,000,000 
for a manual training school. One-third 
of her estate is given outright for ‘‘the 
promotion of schools for manual training, 
industrial training, and for teaching trades 
to young people of both sexes in the 
State of California, and particularly in the 
city and county of San Francisco—it being 
my desire to assist in furnishing facilities 
for the education of young children from 
the time they leave the kindergarten 
schools and while they are still quite 
young, in what is known as ‘manual train- 
ing,’ and in all kinds of training looking 
to the acquisition of useful trades.” 

The Boston Society to Encourage Stud- 
fes at Home, which was founded over 
twenty years ago by Miss Ticknor, now 
has branches all over the United States. 
The Pacific Coast Branch has had stu- 
dents as far away as the Hawaiian Islands 
and Japan. Mrs. Isidor Burns, of San 
Francisco, is secretary of this branch, and 
is trying to reach the women who live in 
isolated ranches in Nevada and Idaho. 
She has one student who cooks for twenty 
men and makes all her children’s 
clothes. ‘This woman works at kinder- 
garten and literature at night, that she 
may teach her children, for they live re- 
mote from any school,” says Mrs. Burns. 
‘*She has studied by correspondence with 
me now for seven years, and has made 
surprising progress.” 

Mrs. Sarah M. Whitman, of Boston, is 
responsible for the present development 
of the new book-cover designs. The New 
York Sun says that she was employed by 
Houghton & Mifflin for ten years, and 
superintended everything that pertained 
to the covering of their books during that 
period. The color, style, design and 
finish of the covers were entirely her 
work, and much of the progress of this 
branch of art is due to her skill and taste. 
She has recently given up designing and 
become a portrait painter. Other women 
have succeeded her, and the two best- 
known designers of covers are Miss Alice 
Morse and Miss Margaret Neilson Arm- 
strong. Miss Morse is a graduate of 
Cooper Union, and Miss Armstrong is a 
daughter of D. Maitland Armstrong, the 
architect. She has taken up her work 
with great enthusiasm, and with Miss 
Morse does most of the designing for the 
Harpers and the Scribners. 
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THE RISING SUN STOVE POLISH 
in Cakes for Durability and Economy. ; 


THE SUN PASTE applied with a eloth for 
pan after-dinner shine, and to touch up the spots, 


For Sale by all Grocers. 












MISLEADING. 


Having read an advertisement in your paper 
headed **To Whom It May Concern,” and signed 
by some of the employees of another clothing 
company, I desire to criticise several statements 
made therein, which are apt to be misleading. 

These parties would try to impress upon the 
public that their house is the only one where 
clothing is made under sanitary c nditions, by 
well paid, skilled labor, and under the directions 
of the firm. 

I take decided issue with them in this matter. 
I have superintended one of the several work- 
shops of A. Shuman & Co. for the past twelve 
years, and can back up any statement I make. 

The firm of A. Shuman & Co., the largest re- 
tail clothing house in New England for fine 
goods, in order to make room for their extensive 
business, and not being able, like concerns who 
only do a small business, to put all their work- 
shops under the same roof as their selling depart- 
ments, fitted up a number of shops for their em- 
ployees outside their great establishment which 
is taxed to the utmost to take care of the retail 
and wholesale business, as well as the cutting 
and trimming, and other departments which 
make up this enormous plant. 

I can safely say that these shops are as clean, 
well lighted and as well adapted for the manu- 
facture of fine clothing as any in the State. My 
shop (which was formerly on the premises of A. 
Shuman & Co. until crowded out by the demand 
of the firm for more room) is situated at No. 18 
Summer Street, and I invite its inspection by 
anybody who is interested. 

What is the importance, then, whether the 


shops are ‘‘on the premises’’ or across the street, | 


as mine is situated ? 

The shop is hired and owned by A. Shnman & 
Co., fitted up with the best machinery by them, 
and I stand ready to prove that the people work- 
ing there are as well treated, and as well, and in 
some instances, better, paid than in the work- 
shops of any other concern in this city. 

Under such circumstances I cannot stand idly 
‘by and have these people give the public wrong 
impressions without expressing my indignation 
and objecting to the exclusive rights they claim, 
and my associates and employees consider it ab- 
surd that the employees of another clothing con- 
cern should arrogate to themselves that they are 
better paid, or that their surroundings are better 
than ours because they work on the top loft of 
their building. 

I positively assert, and defy contradiction, that 


A. Shuman & Co. make as fine goods as are. 


made in America, under as good conditions as 
any other shops, and pay their employees the 
highest wages that are paid to skilled labor in 
the clothing trade, and the help in the shop I am 
managing, as well as everywhere else in the 
employ of A. Shuman & C., will bear me out in 
my assertion. I have the honor to remain, 
Your obedient servant, 
P. J. RILEY, 
18 Summer St., Boston. 


NEW EDITION 


(Revised and Enlarged) 


RIGHARDSON’S 
NEW METHOD 


FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE 


“The most notable publication in its field 
of this generation.” 

















This famous classic in Piano Instruction 
embodies the very latest and most progressive 
ideas in Teaching. For halfa century it has 
held the first rank among books of its class. 


900,000 


The new enlarged edition, now issued, has 
undergone a critical revision by the eminent 
authority Mr. W. 8. B. Mathews, and 
~~ ee the following additions to the old 

Ok : 





Copies of the old 
edition have been 
sold, 











New Amusements. 
New Annotations. 
Dr. Mason’s Celebrated System 
of Touch and Teohnics. 


Every teacher should own a copy. 


Price, (American or 
Foreign Fingering), 
by Mail, Postpaid 5 a 


Agents for Knabe and Fischer Pianos and the 
self-playing ‘“‘Symphony.”’ For Musical Instru- 
ments, Strings, etc , send to 

JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman's Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 
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HOLLIS cyte. 


!SAAC B. RICH, Proprietor and Manager. 


Week beginning Monday, Oct. 22, 





Daniel Frohman’s| Last six Nights 
LYCEUM bis 
rueatre | AMAZONS, 

COM | wettnccs, 


Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
OCT. 29—PALMER COX’S BROWNIES. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE, 


Rica & Harais and 
CHaRLes FROMMaAN 





Props. and Managers. 
MONDAY, OCT. 22, 
The Great ‘Sex Against Sex”’ Drama, 


SOWING THE WIND. 


By Sidney Grundy. 

THE GREATEST DRAMATIC 
TRIUMPH OF TAIS 
GENERATION. 

Presented by 
Charles Frohman’s Company. 
Evenings at8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2 
Seats Selling Three Weeks in Advance 





Bowdoin Square Theatre. 


CHARLES F. ATKINSO Manager 
Week beginning Monday, Oct. 22. 
The latest Kuropean melodramic success 


THE COTTON KING. 
By SUTTON VANR, 
Evenings at 8. Wed. & Sat. at 2. 


World's Food Fair 


MECHANICS’ BUILDING, BOSTON, 
Monday, Oct. Ist to Saturday, Oct. 27th, 


10 A.M. TO 10 P.M. 


Entire building filled with beautiful exhibits. 
Two Musical Festivals daily—Best Bands in U, 8. 
Montana’s Silver Statue, World’s Fair Official 
Exhibit. The Home Department—Cooking Lec- 
tures daily. Electric Creamery in full operation; 
3,000 pounds of Butter made daily. Exhibits from 
Mid-Winter Fair, San Francisco, Cal. Russia, 
Japan, India, Spain and other Foreign Nations 
represented, Finest Exhibition ever given in this 
country. 

ADMITTANCE, 25 CENTS, 








J. FLORA TILTON. 
MASSEUSE. 


128 Huntington Ave., Suite 1; Boston. 


Patients received without previous appoint- 
ment on Tuesdays from 1 to 5 P. M. 


Board and attendance for patients requiring 
special attention. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING 





Is a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash, and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 


Boston, December 27, 1890. 
The Knitted Mattress Co., Canton Jct., Mass 
Gentlemen: You have asked us what success 
we have had with The Knitted Table Felting, so 
much used for household purposes under damask 
cloths, and we are glad to reply that it meets 
with general satisfaction, and we sell more of it 
than any other material for that purpose. We 
believe it an excellent article in every way. 
Suerarp, NorweE. & Co., 26 to 42 Winter St. 
INSIST At all the leading dry goods houses. 
Write us for samples and catalogue. 


KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 
Canton Junction M ass 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


44 TEMPLE PLAC SE 


Has received a very attrac- 
tive line of 


ie de ed & 


Undressed Kid 
ano Dog Skin Gloves, 


and you are invited to exam- 
ine them. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young 
Price, 50 cents. Sample copy free 
Pemberton S8q., Boston, Mass. 








on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 
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For The Woman’s Journal. 
THE WOMAN’S DAY. 


BY MRS C. BR. SAWYER. 


The woman's day is dawning, 
The sky is all aglow, 
its rays stream o’er the mountains, 
Light up the valleys low. 
Thick mists are rising slowly, 
Like clouds they flee away 
Before the glowing sunlight 
Of woman's welcome day. 


And woman, too, is rising, 
Reliant, ready, strong, 
With earnest heart, and hopeful, 
To right all seeming wrong ; 
Help solve life’s darkest problems, 
Make smooth the rough, hard way 
In which so many stumble, 
So many go astray. 


The power of love is rising 
To reign in every heart, 
Making the truth victorious, 
If woman does her part. 

She must lift up the fallen, 
Break evil’s seeming sway, 
Help save the weak and erring, 

Thus bless our woman's day. 


Sisters! The calls are many, 
They come from every side; 
Let none be left, unheeded, 
No just cause be denied. 
Be wise in all your councils, 
Let love your actions sway; 
No thought or word of discord 
Should cloud our woman’s day. 


But all united, faithful, 
To what each soul deems right, 
Take part in life's gceat battle, 
Be foremost in the fight. 
Each woman has her mission, 
Along some speeial way; 
Seek that, to it be loyal, 
‘Thus help the woman’s day. 


The poor and homeless children, 

Here in our own fair land, 
Where poverty, intemperance, 

Have ruled with powerful hand— 
How loudly are they calling 

For home-love, strength and health! 
Oh, listen to their pleading, 

Ye women who have wealth! 


We come with urgent seeking, 
Women of wealth, to you; 
Give of your leisure freely, 
And your abundance, too; 
Aid, strengthen and encourage 
All good works, as you may, 
Making a glorious era 
Of woman’s welcome day. 


Our faith, so broad and cheering, 
Makes darkest paths seem bright; 
Its hope and love unfailing 
The whole broad world should light. 
We would impart its spirit 
To all along life’s way, 
Its blessings scatter freely, 
Thus honor woman’s day. 
Chicago, Til. 


2 
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APPRECIATION. 


Twice blest is he whom God endows 
With truest gifts of seeing, 
Who feels each beauty, day by day, 
Throughout his inmost being; 
Who reads the language of the breeze, 
The brooklets’ rippling laughter, 
Who hears the whispers in the trees, 
And bird songs coming after. 
—The Young Idea. 





——————————— 
THE AMBASSADOR. 


BY CHARLES CONVERSE TYLER. 


— 


If thou canst reach her heart, my rose, 
And teach it to forget, 

Then hast thou done far more than could 
Thy sister violet. 

Tell her from me that wintry skies, 
And days of storm and rain, 

The violet and the rose forgive 


When summer comes again. , 
Lippincott’ s. 


—~Or—— = 
BOB. 
BY MARY L. BLANCHARD. 


Miss Margaret was reading the evening 
paper. It was not often that she had such 
a privilege. Neighbor Brown’s people 
were away for a day; so Miss Margaret 
could have the first reading of the news. 
Usually she took it a day old. 

Someway the good things of life had 
always come a day late to Miss Margaret, 
or else not at all. Perhaps that was the 
reason why her face, which had been 
handsome once and full of promise, had 
such sharp lines about the mouth. It 
was a thio, angular face, and the scant, 
straight hair above it, which used to be so 
black, was streaked with gray. 

At the other side of the small round 
table sat Miss Margaret’s sister Harriet, 
placidly knitting. If her face bore fewer 
traces of disappointment than Margaret’s, 
it was not because she had had more of 
the joys of life. Perhaps it was because 
she had expected less. Harriet Staples 
had been called a very plain girl; but now 
hers was a pleasant face to look upon, 
round and peaceful, the touch of rose- 
color in the cheeks contrasting prettily 
with the snowy whiteness of her soft, 
heavy hair. The eyes were pleasant and 
friendly; at the corners of the mouth 
were the little wrinkles that come from 
smiles, and, altogether, the face was very 
lovable. 
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lives and grown old together. For forty 
years they had not been separated for a 
single night. For forty years and more 
they had had the same things to worry 
over, and to be giad about, the same sor- 
rows and the same simple pleasures. 

Suddenly the paper dropped from Miss 
Margaret’s hands, and she looked up at 
Harriet, her pale face almost ghastly. 

‘*What is it, sister?” 

‘*Bob Barton’s dead!” 

**You don’t say!” 

Even Miss Harriet’s calm face showed 
signs of agitation, and her hand shook as 
she reached for the paper. 

There were only two lines of it. Robert 
Barton had been found dead, that morn- 
ing, in the little room which was the only 
home he had known for forty years. 

The paper had lost all attractions for 
Miss Margaret, and Harriet’s stocking 
fell to the fioor unheeded. The room was 
very still—only the little old clock ticking 
in the corner, and the purring of the great, 
gray cat on his cushion. 

Outside, in the street, people were pass- 
ing to and fro. Sometimes their voices 
were loud and penetrating, but the sisters 
did not hear them. They were back in 
the long ago, when handsome Bob Barton 
used to spend an evening, now and then, 
in this same sitting-room, whick in all 
these years had never quite lost the glory 
of his presence. 

By and by two tears forced themselves 
from Harriet’s eyes. She wiped them 
away hastily, and glanced furtively at 
her sister. Margaret had not seen the 
tears, and her face wore such a softened 
look that Harriet ventured to speak. 
‘Father used to set such store by 
him!” she said, softly. ‘*’Ifwas you he 
always used to come to see. I[ always 
knew that.” 

‘*Me? °Twa’nt neither! Everybody 
knew he wanted you—if it hadn’t been 
for his miserable father !” 

“© sister! don’t say that,” pleaded 
Miss Harriet, her pretty old cheeks wet 
with tears which now she did not try to 
hide. ‘‘I’m sure we all thought ’twas you. 
He always looked at you the whole even- 


ing.” 

But he talked to you. And didn’t he 
give you that shell box?” 
‘*But he brought you flowers.” 
Poor women! For the first time in all 
their lives they spoke the one thought 
that had meant more to them than every- 
thing else. Even Bob Barton’s name had 
never passed their lips since that day 
when the news came that it was disgraced 
forever by his father’s crime. They knew, 
in a way, what had come to him—that he 
had felt the disgrace as only a sensitive 
soul can feel; that, with hopes and ambi- 
tions blighted, he had passed the fifteen 
years of his father’s imprisonment in bit- 
ter loneliness; and that his life since then 
had been devoted to the broken old man, 
who came out from the prison walls en- 
feebled in mind and body, and helpless as 
a child. 
‘*He must ‘a’ been awful poor!” Miss 
Harriet spoke again, after a long silence. 
‘*Yes, I s’pose he was.” 
‘I don’t believe there’s enough for a 
decent buryin’.” 
“*T don’t believe there is.” 
There was silence again. The gray cat 
wakened, yawned, and stretched himself; 
then he jumped down from his cushion 
and rubbed his sleek sides against Miss 
Harriet. She did not notice him, and he, 
surprised at such unusual neglect, stalked 
to the door and requested, after his 
fashion, to be let out. Miss Harriet rose 
mechanically, picked up her knitting, and 
opened the door. She sat down again, and 
slipped the yarn over her finger, but, at 
the first stitch, her hands dropped idly in 
her lap. The old clock ticked on. The 
noises in the street had ceased. The fire 
was out and the room cold; but still the 
sisters sat there, unmindful of all save the 
past. Finally, after much fidgeting in her 
chair, and many uneasy glances at her 
sister, after opening her mouth several 
times only to close it again, Miss Harriet 
broke the silence. 

**Sister?” 
. 7 voice had a half-frightened quaver 

n it. 


“Well?” 

Miss Margaret’s tone was so much less 
sharp than usual that Harriet took cour- 
age and went on. 

“Why, you know that money we’ve 
saved, in case we should get sick or any- 
thing ?”’ 

Harriet paused to note the effect of her 
words. 

‘*Well?” 

There was no surprise in the tone, no 
change in the pale face. 

‘‘Why, seems to me we could get on; it 
only took us ten years to save it, and we 
aint very old—and—and—we’re pretty 
healthy—and we can be more savin’ if we 
try. We don’t need that carpet much; 
and we can got along without them new 
dresses — mine hain’t been turned but 
once.” 

‘*Well, what do you want to do?” 

Miss Margaret’s tones were sharp 





enough now. It irritated her to have 


Yet these two sisters had lived their | 








Harriet ‘so long in coming to a point 
which had been evident to her from the 
beginning. But it was something that 
she did not exclaim at once against the 
spending of their carefully hoarded fund, 
and Harriet went on bravely: 

‘““Why, I'd thought mebby we could 
take that money and bury him decent— 
and”’—— 

‘**And what?” 

‘‘And get a little headstone.’’ Harriet’s 
voice had sunk almost to a whisper. 
“Father thought so much of him, you 
know.” 

Again there was silence. Miss Mar- 
garet rose, folded and laid by her work, 
locked the door, wound the clock and took 
up the lamp. 

“Come to bed,”’ she said. 
past ten.’’ 

They put out the light and went to bed. 
If they slept or waked, if they shed tears 
in the darkness, if their poor hearts ached 
with the pain of forty years ago, they did 
not tell each other of it. 

They were astir early next morning. 
The September sun “ad hardly begun to 
warm the world wa: heir scanty break- 
fast was over, the di. ~shed and put 
away, the old carpet aw. and the room 
dusted. 

Miss Margaret came out of the tiny 
bedroom with her bonnet on. 

‘*Where are you going ?” 

Harriet looked up, surprised; she 
usually did the errands. 

“I’m going to ask Mr. Morgan to see 
to things for the funeral. I’m the oldest, 
and it’s proper I should do it. You'd bet- 
ter put on your other dress, an’ go an’ get 
that money out of the bank.” 

And so the matter was settled; and poor 
old Bob Barton, who had died alone, and 
left not a relative in the world, nor a cent 
of money, instead of being laid in a 
pauper’s grave, was decently buried, and 
followed to his last resting-place by two 
sincere mourners. 

When the expenses were all paid, the 
sisters found their little sum reduced 
more than they had anticipated. 

‘*We can go without our roast beef Sun- 
days,” Harriet suggested, timidly. 

“Yes, and tea once a day’s enough for 
anybody,” Margaret answered. 

So, without a word of regret, or a 
thought of yielding their project, the sis- 
ters made their sacrifices, and then they 
went to give their order. After all, their 
money would procure only the simplest 
of simple stones; but they were satisfied. 

‘*What’s the inscription?” asked the man 
in attendance, when the stone had beer. 
selected. 

Harriet turned helplessly to Margaret, 
and Margaret looked blankly at Harriet 
Neither of them had thought of that. 
‘‘Why—his name—I suppose,” Miss 
Margaret began. 

‘‘No, sister, don’t,” pleaded Harriet. 
‘‘Let’s wait and talk it over and come 
again.” 

And so they walked slowly home. They 
had a way—these sisters—of not speaking 
until they had thought a thing out, each 
for herself. Miss Harriet lighted the fire 
when they reached home, and made the 
tea, while her sister set the cups and 
plates on the table, sliced the bread and 
put on the wee bit of butter. It was a 
chilly evening, but they put on their 
shawls and let the fire go down. There 
was no paper to read to-night; so they 
both knitted. Margaret worked steadily, 
but Harriet stopped now and then in an 
absent-minded way, and she passed over 
more than one dropped stitch without 
seeing it. It was she, of course, who 
finally broke the silence. 

‘I can’t bear to have that name go on,” 
she said, ‘‘even if it was his. He never 
disgraced it.”’ 

‘‘But whoever heard of a tombstone 
without any name on it?” 

‘Well, we could put on his first name, 
—and—and—a verse of poetry, mebby, 
or somethin’ from the Scriptures.” 

‘‘Harriet Staples! Poetry! The idea! 
It aint befittin’-—and you know it. Nor 
yet Scripture. He was a good man, but 
we don’t know nothing about his religion. 
It don’t suit, somehow. I guess it’ll have 
to be jest the name—Robert.” 

‘*That sounds kind o’ cold, like.” Miss 
Harriet hesitated. ‘Nobody ever called 
him that. Couldn’t we have the other— 
Bob—you know ?” 

‘*No, we couldn’t!” snapped Miss Mar- 
garet. ‘We aint goin’ to have no nick- 
names On that stone.” 

Harriet said no more, and the next day 
they gave their order. Miss Margaret 
was even more quiet than usual during 
the remainder of the day, and when night 
came she went to bed earlier than was her 
custom. In the morning, when Harriet 
awoke, she was startled to find her sister 
gone. She kindled the fire, wondering 
what could have taken Margaret out so 
early. By the time breakfast was ready 
her anxiety had increased to such an ex- 
tent that she was in the act of putting on 
her own bonnet to go in search of her 
when the door opened and Margaret ap- 
peared. She looked cold and blue, and 
her thin lips were shut tightly together. 


‘-It’s half- 





topped in a week. The cough in thirty days. 
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15,000 PEOPLE DIE 


In New England alone every year from CONSUMPTION. My method of treatment igs the 
only discovered cure for this disease in any of its stages. The fever, night-sweats, or chil], 
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It is less expensive than a change of climate, 


and if I cannot relieve you, your money will be returned. ; 
I will agree to cure every case of ASTHMA, even if you have had it fifty years. 
CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, and HAY FEVER, I will cure to stay cured. 
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DR. ALBERT READER, 
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‘Is anything the matter, sister?’ Har- 
riet asked. ‘'Where have you been?” 

‘Of course there aint anything the mat- 
ter. Can’t I go out for a little without 
your gettin’ riled up?” 

“T was afraid somethin’ had happened 
to you.” 

“Guess I can take care of myself. 
Seems to me I smell sometin’ burnin’.” 

‘*It’s the toast !” 

Harriet turned meekly to the stove. 
She asked no more questions, Margaret 
kept her own counsel, and life in the lit- 
tle cottage went on as monotonously as 
ever. 


It was a cold, bleak day in early No- 
vember. There was not a bit of green- 
ness left anywhere; the frosts had been 
early and severe. Even the bright-tinted 
leaves had fallen from the trees, and the 
whole landscape was brown and dreamy. 
In the old cemetery, where the hill slopes 
gently to the South, stood two women, 
looking down upon a grave. The wind 
blew Miss Margaret’s scant skirts about 
her ankles, and puffed out Miss Harriet’s 
shaw! behind, like a balloon. Miss Mar- 
garet’s face was cold and pinched, with 
the thin wisps of hair blowing about it, 
and Harriet’s bonnet was askew, and her 
nose reddened by the wind. Some people 
were passing. A pretty girl in a party gig- 
gled and said something to the others about 
the ‘two old maids.” But the sisters were 
alike unconscious of the grotesqueness of 
their appearance and the pathos of the 
white stone that marked an old man’s 
grave with its one word—'' Bob.” 

‘Why, sister!” Miss Harriet looked 
alarmed. ‘‘Why, he’s made a mistake! 
we told him Robert.” 

‘“No, ’tain’t a mistake,” Margaret an- 
swered. “I told him to change it—you 
were so set against Robert. And it does 
look more natural,” she added, “after a 
moment. ‘*We always called him that.” 

Nothing more was said, and presently 
they turned away. They walked home 
silently. Once Harriet spoke. There 
were tears on her cheeks; Margaret had 
seen them, and Harriet’s tones were 
apologetic. 

“T always knew ’twas you he come to 
see, sister; I always knew it.” 

‘*°T wa’nt no such thing, Harriet Sta- 
ples!’ 

‘‘Well, I'm glad we @id it, anyway. 
Father thought so much of him.”’—New 
England Magazine. 


— ~~ —_—— 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES, 


The American Baptist Association (col- 
ored),which recently met in Montgomery, 
Ala., and which claims a constituency of 
2,500,000 persons, elected one woman on 
its list of officers, Mrs. A. A. Bowie, 
of Alabama, educational secretary. The 
Foreign Mission Society held in connec- 
tion also elected one woman official, Mrs. 
Lucy A. Coles, of Virginia, assistant cor- 
responding secretary. 

The Western Yearly Meeting of Friends 
in session at Plainfield, Indiana, has 
placed women on the fullest equality with 
men by deciding that hereafter all meet- 
ings shall be in joint session of men and 
women. 

Miss Lenore Ayres, the business man- 
ager of the Indianapolis (Ind.) Organizer, 
has been called upon several times of late 
to fill the pulpit in place of absent pas- 
tors. Recently she preached at Haught- 
ville in the morning, and gave a mission- 
ary address in the evening at University 
Place. Both services were very interest- 
ing, and she was invited to come again. 

Mrs. E. C. Miller, M. D., is working as a 
missionary among the Yakima Indians. 


lives among them, and gives them lessons 
of industry and neatness by example. She 
preaches, teaches, conducts funerals and 
attends the sick. There are half a dozen 
tribes on this reservation of 800,000 acres. 
One hundred and sixty acres is allotted 
to the Methodist church, and Dr. Schell 
makes a’plea for a competent superintend- 
ent to improve it and make a self-sup- 
porting mission. 

The Union Signal says: 

One Sunday morning recently, Madam 
Layah Barakat (our white ribbon Syrian), 
reached at Plymouth Church in Port- 
and, Maine. Her subject was the three 
covenants, and the sermon was one of 
great power and eloquence. Among her 
listeners was a woman from a Congrega. 





tional church without a pastor. She said. 


Dr. Schell visited her and gives the Ep- | 
worth Herald the story of her work. She | 


“I think our church would better have no 
more candidates, but at once call Madam 
Barakat.” This was partly in jest,Jand 
yet it shows how the world moves, for 
this woman was the daughter of one of 
Portland’s former pastors, than whom 
there was never a more conservative 
churchman. 

The Universalists are in search of a 
suitable woman to add to the Japan mis- 
sion. She ‘‘must be an earnest Univer- 
salist, an educated woman, skilled in 
kindergarten work, and, if possible, capa- 
ble of teaching the method to others.” 
Henry W. Rugg, Providence, R. I., and 
G. L. Demorest, Manchester, N. H., con- 
stitute the committee in search, and de- 
sire to hear of fit candidates for the work. 

F. M. A. 


a +~2> — 


KANSAS NOTES. 


CRAWFORD COUNTY. 

Before a large audience in the Pittsburgh 
Opera House, Mrs. Luella R. Kraybill, one 
of the Kansas suffrage workers, began, 
Sept. 24, a series of meetings in this 
county. She also spoke at Tronleriac, 
Litchfield, and Chicopee. 

Mrs. Kraybill’s arguments are funda- 
mental and conclusive. Man, in his primi- 
tive state, was ignorant of the laws of his 
Own nature and the inanimate world. 
There are immutable laws underlying and 
controlling human nature, and man’s fail- 
ure to realize and fulfil these laws has 
brought all the guilt and crime, sin and 
suffering which have befallen him. Man 
progresses only as he grows in the light 
of justice. No nature can ever be perm:- 
nent as long as it tolerates conditions of 
injustice. The millennial day will never 
dawn upon earth until justice has been 
granted in every vicissitude in life; hence 
the granting of justice to women will 
bring us one step nearer the ultimate 
state of existence than we have been 
before. 

The extension of the suffrage marks the 
progress of the race. The enfranchise- 
ment of woman is a landmark in the 
progress of the race which must be 
reached before what lies beyond can be 
attained. The law of progression is one 
of the laws of al] created nature, and when 
man refuses to progress he refuses to obey 
one of the immutable laws of his nature 
and must pay the penalty. Man, as his- 
tory records, first existed in a crude and 
barbaric state. He has surrounded himself 
with many arts of civilization, and has 
discussed and acknowledged many new 
principles of justice. He must yet go on 
until he has granted justice in every rela- 
tion of life, and then will he have reached 
the millennial or ultimate state of exist- 
ence; hence the granting of suffrage to 
women, the acknowledgment of her 
humanity and individuality, is an absolute 
necessity for the perfect moral develop- 
ment of the race. We can never have just 
inen born of a subject motherhood. Only 
as man finds it within himself to grant 
justice does he develop into the Christlike 
state. 

It is urged that the woman question is 
but aside issue, and should not be touched 
upon when so many more important ques- 
tions are demanding consideration, but 
the politician who is not sufficiently alive 
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Troubles 
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Impure Blood 


| Therefore the True 
Method of Cure 
Is to Take 


HOOD’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Which cures Nervousness, 
Dyspepsia, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, 
Catarrh, Rheumatism and 
other Diseases, because it 


Purifies 
The Blood 


Be sure to get, Hood’s and only Hood’s 





~ Hood’s Pills are the best family cathartic, 
gentle and effective. Try a box. 25. 
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to justice to realize the great injustice of 
woman’s disenfranchisement, has not 
enough of justice in him to improve polit- 
ical conditions whatever the issues. 

Mrs. Kraybill brings out the grandest 
principles of moral law and progression 
aod development the writer ever learned 
from pen or platform. She is without 
question a marvel along the lines of men- 
tal and moral analysis. She gives evident 
proof that woman’s enfranchisement is an 
absolute necessity in the mental and 
moral development of the race. H. T. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue UNIVERSAL NAME, OR ONE Hun- 
DRED SONGS TO MARy. Selected and 
arranged by Mrs. E. Vale Blake. Buf- 
falo: Charles Wells Moulton. 1894. 


‘This is a collection of poems of unequal 
merit. Gems of Scott, Burns, Kingsley, 
Holmes, Whittier and other early poets 
are mingled with translations and collec- 
tions of moderate value. The book is taste- 
ful and attractive. ‘*Wee Marian B.”, by 
the compiler, ia a graceful little poem: 

Marian’s eyes are greyish blue, 
Greyish blue; 

But they straightway look you through, 

Look you through; § 

And her voice is bright and clear, 

As it falls upon the ear— 
Ringing true. 

Sweet Marian’s but a bud as yet, 
A bud yet; 

Wait till she grows, 
Till she grows. 

Then we'll have the sweetness, 

Then we'll see the beauty of the rose, 
The perfect rose! 


THE ARTIFICIAL MOTHER, A MARITAL 
PHANTASY. By G.H. P., with illustra- 
tions by A. W. Van Deusen. New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1894. Price, 75 cents. 


A little bit of genuine fun without 
coarseness, and satire without malice, and 
nonsense without folly, is something to 
be thankful for in these days of morbid 
gloom and sentimental cynicism. Sucha 
godsend we find in this delightful little 
book, with its admirable illustrations. It 
is sympathetically dedicated to the op- 
pressed husbands and fathers of the land 
and to the unknowing young men who 
may be contemplating matrimony. This 
amusing little story would make a capital 
Christmas present. Although the ingen- 
ious invention of an artificial mother and 
nurse turns out to be a dream, we cannot 
help hoping, with the author, that it may 
prove to be in some sense a prophecy. 


AN ALTAR OF EARTH. By Thymol 
Monk. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1894. Price, 75 cents. 


This is a weird, sad story in the minor 
key, of two young girls, Dapbne and 
Theo, one of whom is slowly dying of an 
incurable disease. Both are attached to 
men, who, for different reasons, they do 
not choose to marry. They have sought 
for a quiet resting-place in the country, 
and find it on a forest-crowned hill near 
London. Their solitude is invaded by a 
speculator and his old dog. The dog be- 
comes Daphne’s friend; the speculator 
her aversion. The speculator falls in love 
with poor Daphne, who is only waiting to 
die. The more ardent his passion, the 
greater and more evident her dislike. He 
tells her he will do anything she asks of 
him. She proposes his deeding the hill to 
the city of London for the enjoyment of 
the Ug vs instead of cutting it up into 
building lots. He does so. Then she tells 
him that she is about to die, and he goes 
away in despair. Then she dies. Itis a 
tale full of morbid power and genius. 

H. B. B. 

A SPINSTER’S LEAFLETS is a charming 
volume of sketches, got up in the simple 
and tasteful style for which Lee & Shep- 
ard have become distinguished. The illus- 
trations are so quaint and expressive that 
we should like to know the designer’s 
name. Those who love to follow the 
peaceful fancies of a lonely spinster, and 
to learn how to make the solitary house a 
charming home, who love the ways of 
children and of kittens, and the *‘babble 
of green fields,’ and musings on old china, 
will like to spend an hour or two with the 
spinster and take a leaf out of her book. 


E. D.C. 
——_+or —- —— 


A WINNIPEG WOMAN. 


Mrs. Emma Shaw-Colcleugh is a New 
England woman, whose home is now 
in Winnipeg. During the past summer, 
Mrs. Colcleugh visited the McKenzie 
River, where only one other white woman 
tourist had preceded her, and that was 
Miss Taylor, daughter of the U. 8S. consul. 
Mrs. Colcleugh’s trip occupied over three 
months, and during that time she travelled 
6,000 miles. Mrs. Colcleugh did not find 
the trip one that she would recommend to 
the average tourist, as there are many 
drawbacks that would frighten those who 
could not find pleasure unless with palace- 
cars and sumptuous hotels. She accepted 
everything as she found it, and got along 
comfortably. The character of the coun- 
try, its remoteness from civilization, the 
old trading forts and their historical con- 
nections, the variou3 Indian types, and 
the novel life on the open boats and on 
unnavigable stretches, had a charm and 
fascination all thelrown. The northward 
journey terminated at Fort McPherson, on 
the Peel River, near the seventieth degree 
of latitude. Here Mrs. Colcleugh had the 
good fortune of finding a camp of Eskimos 
from the arctic regions. She found these 
Strange people ver} interesting, and 





brought away with her poetical, photo- 
graphic and other souvenirs of them. 
Mrs. Colcleugh secured data, which she 
intends to give to the public shortly. 
Besides her prose descriptions of the 
rivers, lakes, scenic wonders of the North, 
Hudson Bay forts, etc., she also composed 
several poems on scenes and incidents met 
with. Oo the way home, provisions run- 
ning short, the rations were limited to 
pork and bannock for several days; but 
the keen air and excitement inspired by 
the surroundings gave one such an ap- 
petite that this substantial food was 
eaten with a relish. The steamboat j our- 
ney on the Mackenzie River alone, from 
Slave Lake and back, was four thousand 


miles. 
“eo 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
THE FAIRY SISTERS. 


Sallie stood in the middle of the floor, 
with three little disconsolate wrinkles in 
the middle of her forehead. 

‘*T wish I were a fairy godmother,”’ she 
said, listlessly, picking up one of baby 
Harry’s little dresses, and dropping it 
again in another wrong place, for mother 
to hunt after. 

‘*What for?” asked Aunt Helen, laugh- 
ing to think of fourteen-year-old Sallie 
being a fairy godmother. 

“Oh, lots of things! Just now I'd wave 
my wand and this room would be swept 
and dusted, and haby Harry would stop 
his screeching, and the boys would find 
something else to do besides plaguing him, 
and I’d have a little peace of my life.” 

‘Why don’t you try being a fairy sis- 
ter?” said Aunt Helen, smiling. 

‘‘What should I do?” cried Sallie, 
eagerly. 

The idea struck her fancy. 

‘““Kverything Her Royal Laziness wants 
a fairy godmother to do,” laughed Aunt 
Helen. 

Sally tucked on her little blue, lace- 
trimmed sweeping-cap, and soon appeared 
with the broom for her wand. After 
some vigorous flourishes the floor was as 
clean as a new pin, and Aunt Helen was 
sneezing with the dust. 

Next, Sallie exchanged the broom for 
another magic wand called the duster, 
and, presto! all the dust had vanished, 
the mantel ornaments were speckless; 
and the sunlight, looking in with an ap- 
proving smile, came and stretched itself 
contentedly on the rug, like a great yellow 
lapdog. 

You never heard such a hubbub as there 
was in the kitchen, not unless you have 
three boys and two babies in your family. 

“Billy’s ben an’ gone an’ tummled 
wight in the flour ba’l head first!” said 
little Paul, solemnly, stooping over to 
look in her face as Sallie bent over the 
dustpan. ‘‘Spoilted all the flour to make 
bikkits wiv!” 

Aint!” spluttered Billy, in a hollow 
voice from the bottom of the barrel. 

** ‘Aint!’ Hear him, Sallie!” cried John- 
ny. doubling up with laughter at Billy’s 
anticsin trying to get out. ‘‘P’raps’tisn’t 
Billy’s legs sticking out. Oh,no! P’raps 
it’s some other boy’s legs. Oh, yes!” 

Sallie couldn’t help laughing; but she 
went into the pantry, and gave the empty 
flour barrel a little tip that sent Billy out, 
squirming on the floor. 

‘*Wanted to make some paste, that’s 
all,” exclaimed Billy, sheepishly. 

‘*Let’s mix him up in some cold water, 
then,” said teasing Johony; ‘I’m sure 
there’s plenty of flour in his hair.” 

**No such thing !’’ said Sallie, laughing. 
‘*‘Let me brush you, Billy, and then I’ll 
scrape some flour off the boards for your 
paste. Didn’t do any hurt to the ‘bikkits,’ 
puss-cat, ’cause there wasn’t any there.” 

She comforted him so well that he was 
soon able to be around and tending to his 
usual occupation—that of bothering the 
babies. 

‘*‘What has my little girl been doing to 
keep the babies so still this whole after- 
noon ?” asked mamma, coming down from 
her long, sweet napjwith a rested face 
and shining eyes. 

‘Just playing,” said Sallie. 

‘She did just e-zactly everything any- 
body wanted her to,” cried Johnny and 
Billy, who were ‘trying’ the candy in 
sticky cups of cold water. ‘‘Played she 
was a fairy.” 

As for Sallie, I heard her saying to 
Aunt Helen, the other day, that it isn’t 
worth while to go around wishing for 
fairy godmothers when you can do the 
things yourself. 








Puriry your blood, tone up the system, 
and regulate the digestive organs by tak- 
ing Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Sold by all 
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HUMOROUS. 


Mr. Bilkins—What a sad face that wo- 
manhas. Mrs. Bilkins—Yes, poor thing. 
She has either loved and lost, or loved 
and got him.—N. Y. Weekly. 


“Jimmie, where did you get this five 
cents?” “It’s the money you gave me 
for the heathen, mamma.” ‘‘Then why 
did you keep it?” ‘*My teacher said I was 
a heathen.” — Harper's Bazar. 


‘* Wimmin,” said Mr. Grogan, ‘‘is 
moighty similar in wan way.” ‘An’ 
fwat’s thot?” inquired Mr. Hogan. ‘‘No 
matter how minny av thim you get ac- 
quainted wid, they’re all alike in bein’ 
different wan from another.” —/ndianapolis 
Journal. 


A candidate was being examined by 
four professors. Feeling extremely ner- 
vous, his memory failed him several times. 
At last one of the professors, growing im- 
patient, thundered out, ‘‘Why, you cannot 
quote a single passage of Scripture cor- 
rectly!” ‘Yes, I can!” exclaimed the 
candidate. ‘‘I just happened to remember 
a passage in the Revelation: ‘And I lifted 
up my eyes, and beheld four great 
beasts.’ ’’"—Dresdener Anzeiger. 


A young globe-trotter was holding forth 
during a dinner in the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, at Paris, about the loveliness of the 
women in one of the South Sea Islands he 
had visited. One of the Barons Roths- 
child, who was present, ventured to in- 
quire if he had remarked anything else 
worthy of note in connection with the 
island. Resenting the baron’s inquiry, he 
replied: ‘Yes; what struck me much 
was that there were no Jews and no pigs 
to be seen there.” ‘Is that so?” ex- 
claimed the baron, in nowise disconcerted ; 
‘then if you and [ go there together, we 
shall make our fortune.” 


James Payn tells an amusing story con- 
cerning a well-known club in Pall Mall: 
‘‘A member lost his umbrella there, and 
caused the following notice to be put up 
in the entrance hall: ‘A nobleman who 
took away an umbrella not his own on 
such a date is requested to return it.’ The 
House Committee took umbrage at this 
statement, and summoned the member 
who had composed it before them. ‘Why, 
sir,’ they said, ‘should you have supposed 
that a nobleman had taken your umbrella?’ 
‘Well,’ he replied, ‘the first article in the 
club rules says that this club is composed 
of noblemen and gentlemen; and, since 
the person who stole my umbrella could 
not have been a gentleman, he must have 
been a nobleman.’ ”’ 


A REMARKABLE 
SHOE. 


People who have had trouble with their 
feet, and have failed to get proper shoes, are 
advised to try the 


Samuel Appleton 
Scientific Shoe. 


Salesroom, 7 Temple Place, Bostor, U.S. A. 

You will not be disappointed. These 
shoes stood pre-eminent at the World’s Fair, 
and were also adopted by the Woman's P. C, 
and C. D. Club of Chicago. Indorsed and used 
by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and hundreds of 
intelligent people all over the land. 
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SINGLE-TAX COURIER, 
The National Single-Tax Newspaper, 


W. E. Brokaw, Editor. 
Published by 


THE COURIER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


810 Olive Street, St. Louis, Me. 
S HERIDAN WEBSTER, Bus, Maer. 
$1.00 Per Annum. 


It gives the single tax news of the world weekly 
single tax discussions and the very best propaganda 
matter. For-ig» correspondents in Japan, Austra. 
lasia, France, Eagland, Canada an 1 other countries. 

The Courier is @ 16-page, 64 col. paper, in very clear 
print, on fine tinted paper. It isa valuable champion 
of the cause which Is attracting so much attention 
throughout the world. and which must come more 
and more into public view. 


VALUED OPINIONS. 


To W.E Brokaw: I think no more fitting editor 
than 5 ourself could bs chosen, and read with pleasure 
and approval everything I see from your pea.—WM. 
LLOYD GaRRISON. 

Let me take this opp rtunity of saying how much I 
appreciate the great improvement that has been 
made in the Courier, and the usefulness of the field it 
is filling in bringing ——. the news of the single- 
tax movement. It isdotng this so well that there is 
no longer any reason to regret the suspension of the 
Standard.—HEnry Georeoe. 

Words cannot expres: the satisfaction and joy my 
mother and I feel in reading the Courter and realizin 
that we have once more a national single-tax journa’ 
be tring us news of the movement from every qua ter 
of the globe.—Mrs. Frances M. Mitne (Author of “For 
Today”), San Luis Obispo, Cal. 

Throughout my travels the past year I was im 
pressed with the recogaition of the Courter as 4 
successor to the Standard. For myself, I was anxious 
always to get at the pert number, that I might post 
up on the news of the movement over the country ; 
and as to the people! saw, the opinion was unanimous 
wherever I went that the Courter had immensely im- 

roved eince Brokaw’s editorial control, and was 
Becoming. with ever’ issue, more and more satis- 
factory. In many instances the expression of this 
op nion was emphatic.—Lovis F. Post, Aug. 15, 1594. 





To Reformers: 


The fifth plank of the K. of L. platform isa single 
tax plank. and the land plank of the Populist pla’ 
form says that land should not be held for speculative 
purpozes. It is claimed that the single-tax is the 
only way to carry out that plank. All should study 
it. A glance at the Single-Tar Courter will surprise 
you with the news of its growth. 





To Opponents of the Single-Tax: 
Judge not our reform without completely under- 
derstanding our pricciple and position. The Single- 
Tax Courter is the only national exponent of tne 
eingle-tax. 
SUBSCRIBE FOR IT, 
READ IT, THEN 
CRITICISE US! 


Address: THE COURIER PUBLISHING CO., 


Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘‘Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.’’ 

Address onLY Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JouRNAL Orrice, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 

Mary B. Willard. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 

Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 
The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 

Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 

Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 
Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 

Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by ieading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 

Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alica Stone Blackwell. 
Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 

Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, by 

Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, by 

Harriette A. Keyser. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essentialtoa True Republic 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 

Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 
Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 
Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 

Clarke. 

The Woman’s Vote in Kansas. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 
Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 
Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 

Rights. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 

Rev. C. C. Harrah. 
Presidential Suffrage, 

Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 
A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 

B. Blackwell. 

Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


by Hon. Edwin C. 


- > — 


Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 


Pellew, 10 cents. 


Germany, Hildesheim, 


Langerhagen, 39. 


Fraulein Marie Mensdrine’s 
PENSIONAT. 

Ff xcellent school and home for Amer- 

ican girls of all ages. Terms for board 


and tuition, $300 per annum. Apply 
for references and particulars to 


MISS CARLA WENCKEBACH, 
Professor of German, 


Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 











cent. interest, Al payments of any kind 


r 
uired until application for a loan has been granted 
ITY REQUIRED. Real 


estate, houses, stores, stoc 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 








BOSTON, MASS. 


College of Physicians = Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 


Term opens September 20th. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for Catalogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1804 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston *t , Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 2st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
45th Annual Session opens Sept. 26,’94. A four years’ 
ed course of Lectures, Qu y~! and 
inical work offers su r advan ents, 
0 are also admit to the clinics of the Ss 
CLARA .D., 








Labor 
e8 to 
Hospitals. Address MARSHALL, 
Dey, 131 8. 18th St., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 
raiyesefatea epeent Combes et cofing Hee 
pany Aye and full Clinical Instruction. fe J 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 


and information apply to 
E BLACKWELL, M.D.,Dean 
821 East 15th 8t., New York, 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 49 and 64. 
(Take Elevator.) ‘ 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases of 
women and children. 








The doctor is largely eclectic in her tice, also a 
thorough Medical electrician. Her Retreat for the 
care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, is 
closed, the time being given wholly to city practice. 

The Doctor’s free ispensary for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays from 6 to 9 P. M. 

lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M.D. 


- OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GEN- 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN, 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P. M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


Nahant Fish Market. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THe OLpest Fish MaRKET 1n Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Longwood 
= d Brookline. - - 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
































Half-tone work a specialty. 





| Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 


ing Plates for all Illustrative Purposes. 





A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containin 
the papers written by her under governmen' 

Pp and a P d notes conce’ 
them written by Miss Carrollin 1892. Price, $1 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names te 
8. E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F St., Washington, D.C 
names not to be accompanied by the money, asth 
book is not yet out, 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna H. 
Suaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and Lvoy 
E. AntTHoNY. For sale at Woman's Journal 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. Price, post- 
vaid, 50 cents. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Publishec by 
LONGMAN, GREEN &CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York 
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KANSAS NEWS, 


Women are taking an active part in 
general politics in Kansas, as well as in 
the suffrage amendment campaign. Mrs. 
J. Ellen Foster has been speaking daily 
for a month past from the Republican 
platform. She addresses mass meetings 
of workingmen und meetings of women. 
Mrs. T. J. Smith, of McPherson, is also 
speaking for the Republicans, and Mrs. 
Inez M. Stein, State organizer of the 
Kansas Women’s Republican League, is 
organizing Women’s Republican Clubs. 

Mrs. Clara B. Colby, of Washington, 
D. C., editor of the Woman’s Tribune, is 
addressing numerous Populist meetings. 
Mrs. Annie L. Diggs and other Populist 
women are also addressing large meet- 
ings. As the Populist party is committed 
to the suffrage amendment, it is generally 
presented at their gatherings. Judge F. 
Doster recently spoke to a full house at 
Lawrence, and made a strong plea for the 
amendment, which was received with 
great applause. 

Meanwhile, work is actively carried on 
by the Non-partisan Suffrage League. 
Mrs. Laura M. Johns has been addressing 
large audiences in Western Kansas, and 
feels greatly encouraged at the enthusiasm 
shown. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt and J. G. 
Waters have addressed a large and enthu- 
siastic suffrage meeting in Topeka. Mrs. 
Catt will speak in the southeastern quar- 
ter of the State until election. She has 
roused active interest wherever she has 
been. 

Miss Yates is holding successful meet- 
ings. 

Mrs. Luella Kraybill, one of the State 
suffrage organizers, has organized a club 
at Frontenac, with Mrs, A. Cameron 
president. Coffee County has ten clubs, 
so far, with a membership of over 300, 
and work still going on. y 

Professor Carruth, of the State Univer- 
sity, and President Brooke, of Lane Uni- 
versity, are able advocates of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. J. G. Samuelson, secretary of the 
Trades and Labor Assembly, lately con- 
tributed an article to the Topeka Daily 
Capital, and gave reasons why the amend. 
ment should be adopted, from the ‘‘stand- 
point of a wage-earner.” 

One of the many Kansas newspapers 
that support the suffrage amendment is 
the Breeze, a Republican paper at Topeka, 
which fully lives up to its name. It finds 
the arguments against the amendment ‘‘so 
light that to attack them is like kicking 
at a vacant place in the atmosphere,” and 
it believes that ten years hence the man 
who voted against it ‘‘will look back and 


wonder what got wrong with his liver.” 
F. M. A. 
—+~e+—_____——_ 


HOPEFUL PROSPECT IN KANSAS, 


NICKERSON, KAN., Oct. 11, 1894, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The tide is turning in our favor, I think. 
A plan is on foot for counting the ballots 
and putting every party on record as to 
what proportion of each will vote for the 
amendment. All parties feel that they 
will be in a bad way next year if the 
amendment carries and they have not 
done justice to the women. This feeling 
is bringing the anti-suffrage lambs back 
into the fold by thousands. The Demo- 
crats are making opposition to the suf- 
frage amendment the chief issue of all 
their speeches. That helps us with the 
other parties. They have a good many 
speakers in the field. The Populists have 
130 speakers out now. The Republicans 
110 speakers. We have six. 

Senators Carey and Warren probably 
cannot come for even one speech, as it 
would require five days to accomplish it. 
But we have asked them and also the 
Governor of Wyoming for letters, and 
perhaps we can.issue them ina circular 
for distribution. The Column has been of 
inestimable value in the cultivation of 
sentiment in the State. The workers 
commend its influence highly everywhere. 

Our meetings are crowded. The in- 
terest is keen and active. The chairman 
of the Republican and Populist State 
Committees acknowledge the probable 
victory of the amendment. 

CARRIE CHAPMAN-CATT. 


—< 


COLORADO PROHIBITIONISTS DESERVE 
CREDIT. 





DENVER, COL., Oct. 10, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In the WoMAN’s JOURNAL you state 
that the woman suffrage movement in 
Colorado was approved by the party con- 
ventions of Republicans and Populists all 
over the State, and was supported by the 
party machinery. It was also supported 
and approved by the Prohibitionists all 
over Colorado, and more speeches were 
made in its favor by the Prohibition party 
than by any other. Why not mention the 
Prohibition party along with the Repub- 
lican and Populist parties? The Prohi- 
bition party has, been in the field for 
twenty years, is well organized in many 
of the States, and is rapidly extending its 
organization into every county of every 








A cream of tarter baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—Latest United 
States Government Food Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., N.Y. 








State in the Union. Let it have credit for 
what it has done! 

Trusting that due credit may be given 
the Prohibition party for its work in this 
matter, I am, yours very truly, 

JOHN Hirp, Chairman 
Colorado Prohibition State Central Com. 
~e, —_—— 


DISTRICT COLUMBIA ANNUAL MEETING. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., OcT. 12, 1894. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The District of Columbia Woman Suf- 
frage Association met in the Wimo- 
daughsis parlors on the evening of the 
11th inst. The meeting was presided over 
by the vice-president, Miss Anna Roberts, 
in the absence of the president. The fol- 
lowing oflicers were elected : 

President—Mrs. Martha Powell Davis. 

Viee President —Miss Anna Roberts. 

Secretary—Miss Mary H. Williams. 

Treasurer —Miss Cora Thomas. 

Audttor—Miss Mary E. Terry. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. Mary L. Bennett, 
Mrs. Harriet N. K. Goff, Mrs. Jennie L. Monroe- 

Mrs. Davis, the newly elected president, 
is the wife of Representative Davis, of 
Kansas, and sister of Superintendent 
Powell, of the Washington city schools. 
She did some very earnest work for Kan- 
sas and the suffrage cause in general dur- 
ing and after the convention here last 
winter. Under her leadership we look 
for an interesting season of activity. On 
being escorted to the chair, she assured 
us that some very good work for the 
amendment was being done in Kansas, 
and that the qutlook for victory in No- 
vember was hopeful. 

It was decided to devote the next meet- 
ing to a review of the work accomplished 
during the last few months throughout 
the country. Miss Emma Gillette was 
made chairman of a committee to prepare 
this review. Mrs. Monroe will report on 
the South, Dr. Clara McNaughton on the 
Pacific Slope, Miss Roberts on New York, 
Mrs. Burt on the West. News of the elec- 
tion in Kansas will be given, and we are 
ready to rejoice over the victory there, if 
it come. 

A discussion on late improvements in 
the style of women’s business and rainy- 
day dress led to the appointment of a 
committee, with Mrs. Jennie L. Monroe 
as chairman, to study the the subject and 
report to the association. Our interest 
was aroused by the accounts of the de- 
lightful freedom from restraint enjoyed by 
two of our members while rambling 
around Cape Cod in bicycle suits during 
the summer. 

Mary H. WILi1AMms, Sec. 
ee 


WOMAN’S DAY AT THE OREGON FAIR. 





SALEM, OREGON, Oct. 4, 1894. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

We had a Woman’s Day at our State 
Fair this year. It was a new departure, 
and proved a great success. 

We were fortunate in securing Mrs. 
Narcissa White Kinney, of Astoria, State 
President of the W. C. T. U., and Abigail 
Scott Duniway, State President of W. S. 
A. The day was delightful, and brought 
immense crowds, all anxious to hear and 
see. In the evening, all who could 
entered the pavilion, and the ladies took 
the platform. Besides the speakers, there 
were Mrs. Wm. England, Mrs. Gov. Lord, 
Mrs. R. S. Wallace, Mrs. Mattock, Dr. 
Annice Jeffreys, and Mrs. Plymale, of 
Jacksonville; also Col. Jeff. Myers and 
Judge Galloway. 

President Galloway was in his glory. 
Surrounded as he was, his eloquence came 
forth like water from the mountain’s side, 
clear and sparkling. He introduced the 
first speaker of the evening, Mrs. Nar- 
cissa White Kinney, who chose for her 
subject ‘‘Looking Forward,” a epeech in 
favor of temperance and prohibition. She 
was applauded heartily, and received flat- 
tering praise on all sides. 

At the close of her address President 
Galloway introduced ‘‘The Patrick Henry 
of the Northwest,” Mrs. Abigail Scott 
Duniway. 

Mrs. Duniway spoke as a representative 
of the N. A. Woman Suffrage Association, 
and maintained her well-known views in 
a telling manner. The able handling of 
her subject indicates that she still retains 
the vigor of brain and voice, the wit and 
repartee which have made her famous. 





Mrs. Duniway is our champion for 
woman suffrage in the Northwest, and 
her name is a household word, for she has 
done more for equal suffrage than any 
woman on the Pacific coast. 

The world is moving on, and we have 
gained a day at the Oregon State Fair. 

ANNICE F. JEFFrRyYsS, M. D. 
sitesinde 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


WARREN.—A very enthusiastic meeting 
of the Warren Woman Suffrage League 
was held Friday afternoon, Oct. 12, with 
Mrs. D. G. Hitchcock. Work was begun 
for the Suffrage Fair, and tongues and 
fingers were alike busy. Three new mem- 
bers were added to the League, and we 
hope for several more at our next meeting, 
which will be in January, 1895. It was 
voted to hold four meetings yearly, where 
supper would be served, the men coming 
to take tea with us. Our League seems 
very wide-awake this season. The busi- 
ness meeting in the evening occasioned 
some animated discussions, our brother 
members being especially wise and witty 
in their remarks. 

JuLIA M. HiTcHCOocK, Sec. 


Pe ee 
THE DRAMA. 

HOLLIs.—Daniel Frohman’s Lyceum 
Theatre Company will continue through- 
out the coming week at the Hollis Street 
Theatre. Few have not heard, and many 
have seen them either in New Yorx or in 
some one of the half dozen cities which 
they visit. ‘The Amazons’? was the 
most pronounced success of the New York 
season, and during its long run at the 
Lyceum Theatre there received the com- 
mendation of both press and public. It is 
a series of smiles. The company includes 
Georgia Cayvan, Herbert Kelcey, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Walcot, Katharine Florence, 
Fritz Williams, Bessie Tree, Ferdinand 
Gottschalk, Mrs. Thomas Whiften, Robert 
Weed, Earnest Tarleton, Maude Odell and 
Ida Andry. 





COLUMBIA.—One of the events of the 
season will be ‘‘Sowing the Wind,” at the 
Columbia, Monday, Oct. 22, by Charles 
Frohman’s Company, headed by J. H. Gil- 
mour and Mary Hampton. It comes after 
two hundred nights in New York, one 
hundred nights in Chicago, and several 
weeks in San Francisco. It is nearing the 
six hundredth night in London. Apart 
from its beauty, the powerful dramatic 
situations and the charming pictorial treat- 
ment, there is just now much interest in 
the ‘sex against sex” question, which the 
dramatist had made his theme. The Pol- 
lard-Breckinridge scandal has shown how 
& woman can be made to suffer by an un- 
scrupulous man. Much sympathy has 
been manifested for the innocent girl who 
is the heroine. This will be the first 
presentation of the play. 

eb a 

BOWDOIN SQUARE.—‘‘The Cotton King” 
at the Bowdoin Square Theatre is pursuing 
his triumphant way, being presented to 
immense audiences at every performance. 
Its interesting story, its rollicking comedy, 
its thrilling situations, and its superb set- 
ting are factors which squarely hit the 
public taste, The cast is one of the strong- 
est ever given any melodrama in this city. 
‘The Cotton King” will be played until 
further notice. 





Joseph A. Jackson is a name which, for 
many years, has been, in Boston, synony- 
mous with the best quality of furs, the 
highest style and finish, and the most 
attractive and varied assortments. Added 
to this, it has been asynonyme for reason- 
able prices ard perfectly fair dealing. No 
wonder that ladies have come from far 
and near to buy their furs from so emi- 
nent an establishment. The son will con- 
tinue his father’s business at the same 
place. He will doubtless retain the old 
customers and add new ones. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates forclasses,smallparties 
orreadings. Both rooms, including use of camp 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues. 
day afternoons. 








Board in Brookline.,—One or two persons will 
be received by a small family to board for the 
winter. Location very attractive; near Reservoir 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS: 
The Rubaiyat of Omar Khay- 
yam. 


Fitzgerald. With a Biography of Omar 
Khayyam, a Biographical Sketch of Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, and 56 superb lilustrations by Elihu 
Vedder. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, $5.00. 


Philip and his Wife. 


A strong story witha noble purpose, told with 
great power and grace, by Mrs. Deland, 
author of ‘John Ward, Preacher,’’ “Sidney,”’ 
“Mr. Tommy Dove,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


Childhood in Literature and Art. 


With some Observations on Literature for 
Children. A book of high critical character 
and interest, studying the meaning of the 
appearance and disappearance of childhood as 
a subject for story, poetry, and art, in Greece, 
Rome, Judea, in the Middle Ages, and in 
modern times. By Horace E. Scudder, 
author of ‘‘Men and Letters,’’ etc. Crown 
8vo, $1.25. 


Timothy’s Quest. 
A fine Holiday Edition of one of Mrs. Wig- 
gin’s most popular stories. Printed from new 


Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
In the Dozy Hours, and Other 
Papers. 


Another book of fresh, original, and delightful 
Essays by Agnes Repplier, author of 
**‘Books and Men,”’ **Points of View,’’ ‘Es- 
says in Idleness.’’ Each, 16mo, $1.25. 


Lucy Larcom: Life, Letters, 
and Diary. 


A book of great interest about one of the 
noblest of American women, by Rev. Dantel 
D. Addison. With a Portrait. 16mo, $1.25. 


Master and Men: The Sermon 


on the Mountain, practised on the Plain. A 
thoughtful book, contrasting current Chris- 
tianity and that of Christ, and illustrating the 
Beatitudes by the lives of Moses, Paul, George 
Fox, General Gordon, and George MacDonald. 


**Ancient Cities’’ and ‘“*The World to Come.”’ 
16mo, $1.25. 


Three Boys on an Electrical 
Boat. 


A thoroughly interesting and exciting story of 
the adventures of three boys, who saw and 
heard and took part in a multitude of incidents, 
and learned a great deal, practically, of the 
wonders of electricity. By John Trow- 
bridge, Professor in Harvard University. 
16mo, $1.00. 


From Blomidon to Smoky, 
and Other Papers. 


A book of exquisite observation in the Prov- 
inces and elsewhere. By Frank Bolles, 
author of ‘‘Land of the Lingering Snow’”’ and 
atm North of Bearcamp Water.’’ 16mo, 


Danvis Folks. 


A very readable story of Vermont life and 
customs, including stories of hunting, fishing, 
and ‘bees,’’ with both Yankee and French- 
Canadian dialects, and no little humor. By 
Rowland E. Robinson, author of ‘Ver- 
mont,’’ in the American Commonwealth 


Rendered into English Verse by Edward | 


plates, very fully and artistically illustrated by | 
Oliver Herford, and attractively bound. | 


By Rev. Dr. W. B. Wright, author of | 





ADMINISTRATORS’ 
SALE 


—OF— 


Choice Furs 


JOSEPH A. JACKSON 


412 Washington St. 





The administrators, to obtain cash 
for immediate settlement of the estate. 
will offer at appraisal value 


(Much Less Than Cost) 


selections from~ the extensive stock 
of new, high-grade FURS manufactured 
for this fall trade. 

Mr. Jackson had made unusual prepa- 
ration for the winter’s business in a 
complete and carefully selected stock 
of FUR GOODS, embracing all the 
newest approved styles and uniformly 
the very best furs to be obtained. 


When such goods can be bought for 
the price of inferior furs, by reason of 
unusual circumstances, shrewd pur- 
chasers will avail themselves of the 
opportunity. 


ELEGANT 
Seal Sacques and Jackets, 
Fashionable Capes 


of every description, and everything to 
be found in a house dealing in high- 
grade goods. This reduction sale until 
November, after which the business 
will continue as heretofore. 








412 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


JOSEPH HARTSHORN & SON, 
Decorative 
Upholsterers, 


FURNITURE, DRAPERIES. 








Series. 16mo, $1.25. | 


In Sunshine Land. 


Poems for Young Folks. By Edith ae | 
Thomas, autbor of “Lyrics and Sonnets,”’ | 
etc. Illustrated by Katharine Pyle. Crown | 
8vo, handsomely bound, $1.50. <A choice holi- | 
day book. | 
Sold by ali Booksellers. Sent, postpaid by 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. | 


L. P. HOLLANDER 


& co. 
LADIES’ GARMENTS, 


Jackets, Mantles, 
Golf Capes, 


Furs of Every Description: 


The largest collection 








station and electric curs. Address P.O. Box 1168, 
Boston. 








Board in Roxbury.—An aged lady or an in- 
valid requiring special care, can obtain board in 
private family; good references, Address, (. EB. E., | 
10 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, | 


| 
b . 9 e a a * i | 
ovs’ Winter Clothing. | 

We are now receiving from our work- 
rooms winter clothing for boys from four | 
to nineteen years of age. 

These garments are made in the work- 
shops in our buildings, 398 and 400 Wash- 
ington Street, and parents who desire 
clothing for their boys which they can 
know is made under proper sanitary con- 
ditions, are invited to examine our stuck 
and visit our workrooms. 

No other house in the country under- 
takes to make boy’s clothing as we make 
it. 

Our patent elastic curved waistband is 


a desirable adjunct to short trousers, and 
can be had only on trousers of our make. 


MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 


400 Wee’ zton Street. 














of fine goods in the 
city. 

We would call special | 
attention to our assort- | 
ment of MODERATE 
PRICEDGARMENTS 
in exclusive designs. | 


202 BOYLSTON ST, BOSTON, 
290 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Freeman A. Smith 


Offers to investors at par and interest 


5-10 YEAR DEBENTURE BONDS 


—OF THE— 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


Des Moines, Ia., Incorporated 1872. 

They are in sums of $200, $300, $500 and 81,000 each, 
and bear interest at 514 per cent., payable semi-annu 
ally. They are amply secured by 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


on Improved Real Estate, confined to a territery in 
which this company has been doing business for 22 
years, so that the: fficers have acquired by experience 
a good know ledge of the value of land. This. with the 
capital .$500 000) and surplus ($305,000) of the C »» p-ny, 
makes these Bonds among the very safest of invest- 
ment securities, and I confidently recommend the m 
as such. Correspondence solicited, 


Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 











UPHOLSTERY, SHADES. 


A specsalty is made of order work and furni- 
| turerepairing. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 
or call at 1002 Boylston St., near Mass. Ave. 


BOSTON | 
COUCH 























A Most Comfortable Bed. 





For Flat Dwellers, Seashore Cottages and all 
places where room-space is an object, it fills a 
long-felt want. Must be seen to be appreciated 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mass. 





C. H. Simonds & Co,, Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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